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| Character is acquired not merely 
| by sitting on a bench and listening 
| 





to ethical precepts, but through the 
actual frictions arising in face-to- 
face situations, as in family life, in 
which children learn to work out 
their difficulties through a develop- 
ing sense of justice tinged with 
affection and loyalty. 
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HE School’s establishment in 
1898 represented the first formal 
attempt to provide organized train- 
ing for social workers. ~ ~ ~ 
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THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA — 1930 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
President, Family Welfare Association of America 


HAT have our case records to say 
\ \ to us about the strength inherent in 
family life? The question was put 
at a meeting of the Association’s Adminis- 
trative Committee and immediately, discus- 
sion as to how to secure means to carry for- 
ward our program stopped. The conviction 
came with a flash of insight that before we 
as a national organization could bring the 
public to see us as a factor in strengthening 
family life, we must turn to our case records 
to find what wealth of illustration they could 
offer as proof that our primary function is 
to draw on and to develop innate potential 
powers, not to pick up fragments of broken 
families; not to hold the members apart or 
by way of patch work put them together. 
Mr. Stapleford, our First Vice-President, 
at an inter-city conference held in Rochester 
in April, spoke of Mr. McLean as being a 
listener, as the type of social statesman who, 
before he makes a move, lets the other man 
empty his mind of what it holds which is 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
It came to us of the Administrative Commit- 
tee with the force of a summons, that it was 
incumbent on us to become listeners. We 
should attune ourselves to hear what one 
society here, another there, has to say as to 
the treasure undoubtedly hidden in its files. 
So the first of the three following steps 


was taken: (1) to turn to the societies for 
instances of strength inherent in family life, 
(2) to study how to interpret the findings to 
the public, and (3) to discover in the light 
of the findings and in view of the develop- 
ments in the field of social case work an 
answer to the question, What is our present 
distinctive function ? 

In taking the first step and in preparing to 
take the other two the Administrative Com- 
mittee and the Association staff realized that 
the process was one which called for a fine 
type of co-operation. Underlying the appeal 
for team work was, however, a conviction 
that something was to be reached more 
fundamental and of more significance than 
the evocation of the will to pool resources 
and to pull together. The underlying con- 
ception was to find through our case work 
practice taken at its best “ those values which 
differentiate life from régime.” It was to 
learn in view of the actual experiences of 
hard pressed people what makes life not only 
endurable but desirable for them. 

Before a second meeting was held the 
Administrative Committee was given oppor- 
tunity to read full abstracts of five instances 
of strength in family life which the staff had 
uncovered in the records of local societies. 
Then only was the importance of the under- 
taking truly grasped. It became a momen- 
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tous quest not primarily because the early 
find gave promise of many more significant 
records to be secured, possibly from any one 
of the 234 member societies (even as the 
original five had been obtained, each from a 
different society), but because each history 
was a positive demonstration of* the exhil- 
arating fact that life is now being lived 
heroically by people who are hard hit by for- 
tune, that the power to rise superior to the 
buffets of fate remains intact. 

A Biblical critic, a Scotchman, has said 
that “he who would write a philosophy of 
history is not less but more dependent upon 
the facts of history than he to whom a fact 
is valuable simply in its individual or iso- 
lated form.” If this be true as to a prerequi- 
site for writing a philosophy of history, it is 
surely no less applicable in the case of an 
effort to formulate a philosophy which may 
serve as a guide to social workers in the field 
of family case work. To us of the Admin- 
istrative Committee it was as if we had been 
standing on a plain looking toward a forest 
which had suffered from the ruthless gird- 
ling of its separate trees: seen from the dis- 
tance, every trunk appeared to have been 
hacked, every limb to have withered, no sap 
to have been left free to flow to outermost 
boughs. But then when we had come into 
the wood, we found trees whose strength of 
resistance was such that the old cutting had 
healed—the sap flowed freely and outermost 
boughs put forth fresh, young foliage as if, 
because of some condition native to them, 
these vital trees had stood to demonstrate 
that an individual growth may conquer the 
forces which have dealt destruction to others 
of its group. 

One of our general secretaries, Dorothy 
Kellogg, at the inter-city conference already 
referred to, made (independent of any con- 
tact with the Association office) observations 
which might be used to annotate the five 
summaries as they were presented to the 
Administrative Committee. Speaking from 
the standpoint of the client, Miss Kellogg 
said that sympathy and understanding are 
human forces, creative of positive values; 
that the creative essence lies within the soul; 
that an individual in the true sense of living 
is alive only in those moments when the 
heart is conscious of its treasure.’ 

We were brought into such intimacy with 
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the five families through the method of pres- 
entation evolved by Mr. McLean, that one 
would feel as if one were betraying a trust 
if one were to give in any detail their several 
histories, even though the anonymity of each 
had been preserved so far as we were con- 
cerned. All one would wish to do is to lift 
incidents from their context, and in so doing 
hope that one might convey an impression 
of the human force that was found by the 
case visitor to be present in each family ; that 
one might be enabled to show how force of 
character wrongly used had been turned in 
a new direction ; how the way toward under- 
standing a family group had lain in an in- 
sight as to what was the purpose of their 
collective life; of how that purpose had come 
to be interpreted and of the search for 
deeper insight in order that a case visitor as 
an intermediary in a process of growth 
might become an ever more faithful inter- 
preter ; how material help was used as a sure 
means in bringing a family through to the 
point of becoming independent of outside 
financial aid; and how the family had held, 
throughout its history of contact with the 
society, the key to its treasure (in Miss Kel- 
logg’s sense), because it had always retained 
a lively sense of what was its heart’s true 
desire. 

Disgrace, crippling illness, could not stop 
the vital flow of one family’s life. The wife 
and mother of eight children had unflinch- 
ingly borne pain, cold, and hunger, “ forti- 
fied by religion and hope,” which in them- 
selves were productive of indestructible 
energy. “She forgets the past,” as her 
friend, the visitor, said—the past whose 
cruel experiences might have killed the 
initiative, the resistance of a lesser person; 
“she minimizes the present and borrows 
happiness not trouble from the future.” The 
beauty of it is that, in reading the details of 
that story of an heroic wife and mother, one 
knows she is not building a house of dreams 
whose foundation is in the clouds. For she 
and her husband, whose disgrace she has 
faced and conquered for and with him, to- 
gether with their children “ love each other, 
laugh at each other, and live over each 
other's pleasures and successes.” No code 

1 See “Family Welfare Work in Our Clients’ . 
Terms,” available in reprint form from THE 
FAMILY. 
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of morals was needed to be imposed. Man 
and woman, side by side, faced the reality of 
wrongdoing and its consequences. They 
came to understand, in communion, what 
was the true ethic for them and their chil- 
dren. They felt life flow within them, 
sweeping away old obstacles, making way 
for new, clean adventures of the spirit and 
the mind. The romance of their union stirs 
one’s blood. 

It is, however, their philosophy which 
brings one to one’s knees. Many years ago 
in Florence, in the Uffizi, I stood longest 
before Botticelli’s ‘“ Fortitude.” Later I 
read what Jane Addams, who had kept a 
copy of the picture in her own room, had 
said: She saw in the artist’s tall, beautiful 
young woman, with sensitive face, seated 
with a scepter across her knees, one “ who 
is filled with self-distrust and is alert to the 
ambushed dangers of the spirit.” After 
reading Miss Addams’ comment, no one 
could fail to gage the quality of the demand 
for fortitude which had been imposed on her 
whom the artist had portrayed. Today the 
virtue of fortitude is newly revealed to me 
by this anonymous, mature woman of our 
record. If she knew in early married life 
moments of self-distrust, if she had had to 
brace herself to meet ambushed dangers, she 
has entered now into her full estate. She 
wields her scepter; it does not lie impotent 
across her knees. Even though she may not 
consciously hold it as a staff of office, she 
has won the right to be independent sove- 
reign in her castle—the home. She has pre- 
served, protected, held that home inviolate. 

Evelyn Underhill has said that “ fortitude 
means the achievement of an inward 
stability, which transcends the world of 
change and she has written, also, of the 
“bracing touch of fortitude.” But, though 
fortitude is a cardinal virtue, it effects its 
consummate task when it-is brought under 
the influence of the compensatory virtue, 
hope. When the woman of our record bor- 
rowed “happiness from the future,” she 
drew on a force which has the value of 
primitive religion—the force which “ The 
Green Pastures” is teaching playgoers in 
New York to reverence and to apprehend, 
which Chekhov portrays in Uncle Vanya. 
As I read the case summary, the woman of 
our record might stand to illustrate what 


Evelyn Underhill has said of hope, that 
“hope teaches us the art of wise forgetting ; 
of dropping the superfluous, the outgrown, 
the trivial’; that “ hope finds all life pene- 
trated by a significance that points beyond 
all life.” 

May I add that, in the gallery in the 
Uffizi in which the “ Fortitude’ hung when 
I saw it nearly thirty years ago, on either 
side and in front were pictures of the An- 
nunciation, of the Madonna crowned, the 
Madonna ascended—transcendent witnesses 
to the fulfilment of hope. 

In the second of the five collected in- 
stances of family strength the romance of a 
life was not so vividly depicted as in the one 
on which I have drawn, nor was there such 
epic quality; but fortitude and hope were 
present in no lesser degree. The distinguish- 
ing feature seemed to be the simplicity with 
which each blow of fortune was accepted, 
each portion of extreme physical suffering 
endured. Each blow was taken as a chal- 
lenge to make a fresh start at overcoming 
difficulties. The actuating, creative force 
was, as in the first case cited, a belief on the 
part of the parents in the ultimate success 
of the family life; faith that hindrances 
which stand in the way of the children’s 
welfare would be removed, that the children 
would have their chance in their turn to 
become home-makers. One picks out such 
facts as an honorable attitude toward money 
and a sound sense of its value, regularity in 
household management, good judgment and 
taste shown in the selection of food and fur- 
nishings, judicious handling (free from tem- 
per) of eight children, mutual forbearance, 
spirited use of opportunities for recreation 
within and without the home, keeping com- 
pany with books, the care of a minute gar- 
den in a small backyard, the cultivation of 
friendships, the intimacy with a _ family 
visitor, the saying of grace before meals, 
the reading of the Bible. 

In the notes on a third of these selected 
instances, a case supervisor has written that, 
underlying all the separate steps the visitor 
and the family have taken together, have 
been two unifying forces—“a search for 
understanding and the interpretation of this 
understanding into creative action.” It is 
interesting in this connection to recall Miss 
Kellogg’s dictum as to sympathy and under- 
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standing, and to note that the record sum- 
mary is a revelation of a case worker's 
patience and skill in “ searching”’ for cre- 
ative purposes in the personality of the client 
and in all his relationships.” * —The summary 
describes a fruitful search for evidence of 
significant attitudes, states of mind. Graham 
Greene, a young English novelist, who has 
been cited by one of our young essayists as 
being a source of “ gratification and encour- 
agement to those who have faith in the value 
of the great tradition of English letters,” 
has in The Man Within described the lib- 
erating process which, without benefit of 
social work mediation but as a direct result 
of the liberating influence of one human 
being on another, had gone on within the 
soul of a man. Greene’s description of a 
process aptly fits the method used with pre- 
cision and with restraint by still another of 
the case workers who have been visitors to 
these five families. In this fourth as well as 
in the third instance, relationships between 
man and wife, between parents and children, 
had to be interpreted, readjusted. Deeply 
imbedded misunderstandings, wrong ways 
of correcting bad habits, tempers indulged in, 
nerves uncontrollable, had to be overcome. 

The beauty of the case work accomplish- 
ment in both cases lies in the faith each 
worker consistently held in the discerned but 
obscure fact that beneath surface manifesta- 
tions of weakness lay strength. They found, 
beneath the will-to-success in spite of ad- 
versity which had seemed to absorb the 
power to make good of each of the two wives 
and mothers, a depth of affection which was 
capable of creating sound family life. The 
process was one of getting into a citadel, of 
reaching an inner chamber wherein lay a 
treasure (Miss Kellogg’s treasure once 
more), a priceless treasure because it would 
become multiplied through use. 

The fifth instance of recorded strength in 
family life required no digging on the part 
of the case worker in order that the real 
substance of the human beings “ under 
care’ might be revealed. The call for serv- 
ice was in behalf of two devoted, capable 
parents of five children who needed guidance 
in helping a second daughter to make a right 


2 See “ The Worker’s Attitude as an Element in 
Social Case Work,” by Lucy Wright. THE 


amity, July, 1924, page 103. 
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adjustment within the family group. The 
history of the family offers a panorama of 
adjustments skillfully effected by two gen- 
erations of Italians. It is rich in instances 
of relationships already cemented, obstacles 
already surmounted. But in addition to the 
signal service the case worker rendered in 
enabling the parents fully to understand the 
psychological reactions of their one puzzling 
child, she used her close contact as the means 
whereby the door of a home, which she had 
found to be essentially free, should be 
opened more widely for the benefit of a 
neighborhood. She wished to bring them to 
realize that they had something to give. 
With delicacy of touch she showed parents 
and children that they should participate in 
what sound social facilities their community 
offered for the sake of fellowship itself. 
She has given us a picture of a process of 
becoming neighborly which is imbedded in 
the case record, and serves to illustrate a 
statement made at the meeting of small city 
secretaries held in Chicago, March 31 and 
April 1, to discuss the function of a family 
society and its problems. The statement is 
made that the purpose of a family society is 
not only to help families who are in trouble 
but “to help in the shaping of a philosophy 
of living in the community.” 

As I look back over the fifty years of our 
movement, I see peaks of attainment rise 
above the level of average achievement at 
such times in the history of any one of our 
societies as when an inward stability has 
been secured. An inward stability leads to 
the conservation of values which may make 
for a permanent contribution to a com- 
munity. The fortitude which is the product 
of sustained conviction enables a society to 
risk unpopularity in order that the integrity 
of its service in behalf of family life may 
not be sacrificed. It braces a society to ques- 
tion whether, for instance, a_ particular 
measure of financial relief, proposed in 
behalf of prevention (so-called), will or will 
not bear the test which the society has 
learned to apply as the result of a trust- 
worthy experience. 

Too often, I know, the exercise of the 
stoic quality, fortitude, has led a society to 
reap barren results. The position taken has 
appeared to be mainly negative. The im- 
pression left on the public has been of an 
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agency which has failed to have perspective 
or prevision. When, however, fortitude, as 
in the families whose histories we have con- 
sidered, has been lifted onto the plane of 
hope, the revelations of the case work find- 
ings, the potentialities as well as the handi- 
caps have been used as instruments in the 
creation of new ways to protect and to 
enrich family life. Then a society has be- 
come a leader in its community. It has 
helped secure and enforce needed legislation. 
It has taken part in organizing new agencies 
to meet specific situations. 

Societies’ publicity, too, often fails to re- 
flect an inward stability. It has been 
launched without regard to the significance 
of what a society may be courageously 
attempting to effect through the steady de- 
velopment of its case work practice. Pub- 
licity and financial appeals incline to the line 
of easy approach to the pockets of contribu- 
tors; their endeavor tends to reach the donor 
through his emotions rather than through 
his conscience. Gilbert Murray has said, in 
speaking of the response to an emotion, that 
it is “ incalculable, arbitrary, devoid of prin- 
ciple,” that “a man may happen not to feel 
the emotion and then you have nothing to 
appeal to,” and that “there is no way of 
judging its strength.” 

Weekly bulletins such as Clare Tousley’s, 
some annual reports, The Art of Helping 
People out of Trouble are interpretative 
of the strength of family life and do 
make simple, direct approach to the con- 
sciences of a society’s present and prospec- 
tive constituency. 

In preparing as an Association to take the 
second and third steps whose importance 
have been realized by the Administrative 
Committee, namely, to interpret our findings 
and to define our distinctive function, may 
we not consider afresh what might be a truly 
constructive relation between staff and vol- 
unteer members of a society? Can there not 
be effected an indissoluble marriage, steadied 
by mutual recognition of diverse, comple- 
mentary contributions ? 

I have seen a mature volunteer service 
paralyzed by the volunteers’ common feeling 
of inadequacy in the face of a young staff’s 
technical efficiency. A statement, recently 
heard, comes to mind: “ It is not by way of 
the intellect but by an instinct which we call 


taste that we attain to wisdom.” Wisdom is 
the virtue which has been the distinguished 
gift bestowed by some of our volunteer 
leaders on our societies at their inception and 
in their early days. Social work as a pro- 
fession runs, in my judgment, the risk of 
becoming efficient at the expense of its 
ability to maintain poise and to recognize the 
substantial worth of those things which are 
inherent in taste or, as Lord Moulton 
phrased it, of manners. Perhaps we might 
to advantage let our minds play with Pro- 
fessor E. J. Urwick’s aphorism, given in his 
Loch Memorial lecture in London this past 
January: ‘“ Wisdom is so much deeper than 
words; deeper even than thought.” We 
know through reading case histories such as 
our selected five that many of our visitors 
have attained wisdom. Wisdom is being re- 


vealed in the stories of relationships now 


established between the family and a family 
visitor. But let person meet person at board 
meeting, at case conference, in individual 
contacts, meet not as volunteer nor as pro- 
fessional, but as man with man, bent each on 
the employment of available energy: energy 
measured in terms neither of hours nor of 
cash, not even in terms of technical skill; 
but conceived of as power to find and to 
release strength in oneself, in one’s co- 
worker, in family life itself, and as a means 
whereby a new guarantee may be furnished 
to assure the stability of family life. 

The search for strength should be instinc- 
tive with us of the family welfare movement. 
It should be initiated and carried forward 
in the spirit of an honest case worker who 
looks for facts and interprets findings in 
realistic terms. It should be the basis of 
our relations with other agencies, in all 
those things which we may try to achieve 
through co-operation. Reliance on set pro- 
grams of relationship, on régime, should 
fall into disuse. Emphasis should be put on 
personal contacts, on adjustments effected 
between a member of an agency with a mem- 
ber of an agency. A representative of an 
agency should serve to reveal to us what is 
the personality, so to speak, of his organiza- 
tion, what are its latent characteristics which 
we thought wise employment of its resources 
may help to develop. 

“If Citizens Be Friends” is the title of 
an old address delivered by Sir Charles S. 
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Loch. In the sense in which he used the 
phrase, I think of friendships created 
between families and visitors (staff or vol- 
unteer), between staff and board, a society 
and its contributors, agency and agency. 
Friendship at its finest implies the evoking 
of the best in each partner of the relation- 
ship. It means an attainment of higher 
levels of appreciation. 

During May, throughout the world, many 
persons followed with profound interest the 
accounts of the intrepid mountain climbers 
who have been determined to reach the sum- 
mit of Kanchenjunga. The leader of the 
expedition, Professor Dyhrenfurth, is quoted 
in a New York Times article as saying to 
his porters in the face of the last, most 
perilous stage of the ascent: “ You have 
had a hard time but you will get a much 
harder time. You will be faced with pri- 
vations and danger. Let any man who 
wants to, go back to Darjeeling!” Darjeel- 
ing is the base from which they had started 
about three weeks earlier. ‘“‘ None did, and 
the porters replied in bursts after bursts of 
cheers.” 

In periods of stress such as this past 
winter of unemployment has been, the 
bearers of our case work load are the ones 
who have proved their mettle. They move 
on when the call comes to surmount another 
difficult peak. They refuse to return to 
Darjeeling, and may be heard to say with 
Professor Dyhrenfurth, “ Our blood is up. 
We intend to get as far as possible on the 
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mountain. But what a mountain it is!” 
No, it is we who are responsible for admin- 
istration and who have, therefore, the 
directing of the advance who show ourselves 
to be no match for a Dyhrenfurth, a Byrd. 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America—1930—is the title of this address. 
My conviction is that the decade of the ’30’s 
will mark the beginning of a turning point 
in social work history. Within the decade, 
the principles which have conditioned social 
action in the last century will be subjected 
to a realistic, critical analysis and as a 
result a new philosophy of social work will 
inevitably be evolved. Our Association 
should take its positive, constructive part in 
helping to develop a sound philosophy and in 
so doing it should be true to its historic past. 
The promise of our Association and_ its 
strength to fulfil its fundamental purpose lie 
in the resources which the workers carry on 
their willing shoulders. The fortitude they 
have shown during this period of financial 
stress should serve as a foundation on which 
the Association may build. Their experience 
is equipping them to be leaders. We shouid 
recruit leaders from the ranks of our young 
case workers. It is they who, stirred by the 
romance of the quest and in the spirit of 
adventure, should be prepared to make the 
disciplined endeavor to reach a height from 
whence, inspired by hope, a new vision may 
be got of what man, as a friend, may and 
will do for and with his fellow man. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FAMILY WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA’ 


N 1905, at the National Conference of 

Charities in Portland, Oregon, a few 

of the secretaries of the larger charity 
organization societies had agreed to exchange 
information, forms, and other material, and 
had asked Miss Richmond, then General 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity, to undertake to direct 
the exchange. Charities, the social work 
journal which was succeeded by The Survey, 
was at that time published by a Committee 


1 A chapter from The Long View: Collected 
Papers of Mary E. Richmond, edited by Joanna 
C. Colcord and Ruth Z. S. Mann, to be published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation in October. 


on Publications of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, of which Robert W. 
de Forest was and still is President. The 
Committee on Publications was induced to 
undertake the mechanical work of exchang- 
ing the material, Miss Richmond’s time in 
directing being contributed for the period 
that she continued in Philadelphia. Later in 
the same year, Charities was merged with 
a Chicago journal called The Commons, and 
the informal exchange plan became dignified 
into a Field Department, with Miss Rich- 
mond as Editor, and Francis H. McLean, 
then General Secretary of the Brooklyn 
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Bureau of Charities, as Assistant Editor. 
The arrangement worked so well that at the 
Minneapolis Conference in 1907, a group 
of representatives of the larger societies 
urged that a more definite plan of extension, 
including field and direct consultation serv- 
ice, be developed. Charities and the Com- 
mons thereupon engaged Mr. McLean on 
full time as Field Secretary, Miss Richmond 
continuing to direct the Department. Mr. 
McLean says of this period :* 


The first charity organization society was 
founded in this country in 1877. The movement 
spread rapidly for a while and 180 such societies 
under a variety of titles were listed in 1907. But 
many were little more than names, others had a 
very inadequate budget, and still others had drifted 
back into the old-fashioned type of small-dole 
agency. There were a goodly number of efficient, 
growing societies, but geographically these were 
very unevenly distributed, leaving whole sections 
of the country in which charities were multiply- 
ing rapidly and socjal needs becoming more complex 
without any planned and co-ordinated attack upon 
distress and its causes. An attempt to impose upon 
these communities a uniform system of organiza- 
tion would only have increased the number of 
paper societies. It was most important that local 
needs and local possibilities should be studied. 


The financial panic of 1907-8 was in full 
swing, and it remains a mystery how Miss 
Richmond found time to devote to the Field 
Department, but during the two years that 
followed (Oct. 1, 1907-Sept. 30, 1909), 
she and Mr. McLean continued the Ex- 
change, added a special confidential exchange 
of reports on the unemployment situation, 
published the Field Department Bulletin 
(at first mimeographed, later printed), began 
a study of case records, worked out uniform 
case record forms which were sold to the 
societies, developed the system of “ for- 
warding centers” still in use by family 
societies, published a directory of charity 
organization societies, and extended the 
use of the telegraphic code for intercom- 
munication on transportation cases. (The 
Field Department had been appointed the 
agent of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction to administer and extend 
the use of the Charitable Transportation 
Agreement.) In addition, Mr. McLean, 


2 For a more extended discussion of the period, 
see Watson: The Charity Organization Movement 
in the United States, Chapter 9 

3 The idea of the Transportation Agreement and 
telegraphic code had first been developed, however, 
by the National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
See its Proceedings, 1900, p. 19. 


with one assistant, Miss Margaret Byington, 
who was added to the staff in 1909, had 
made 76 visits of greater or less duration to 
49 different cities in order to help organize, 
reorganize, or strengthen the societies in 
those cities, and had also corresponded with 
societies or with groups of people anxious 
to form societies in 227 cities. 

The modest cost of this truly staggering 
volume of work had not been borne by the 
societies themselves, but was met through 
a grant from the newly-established Russell 
Sage Foundation of which Mr. de Forest 
was Vice-President and John M. Glenn, 
who had been a friend and co-worker of 
Miss Richmond’s in Baltimore, was Director. 
Both men had been brought up in the school 
of charity organization method and knew 
how to appraise the value of what the Field 
Department was doing; and both felt that 
it needed Miss Richmond’s full attention. 
Accordingly, they planned to make the ex- 
tension of the charity organization move- 
ment one of the important departments in 
the new Foundation’s program, and by 
amicable agreement with Charities and the 
Commons, the Field Department became the 
Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation on October 1, 1909. 

In accepting the Directorship of the new 
Department, Miss Richmond had stipulated 
that there should be no objection when, at 
some later time, the societies might form 
an association of their own and desire to 
take over some of the work on the Depart- 
ment’s original program. She lent her 
efforts to the formation of such an Associa- 
tion, with strong backing from a group of 
the leading societies in the field; and at the 
Boston meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1911, the 
National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity* was launched. Mr. 
McLean left the Charity Organization 
Department of the Foundation to become its 
director, while Miss Byington remained, and 
Fred S. Hall was added to the Charity 
Organization Department’s staff. 

All field contacts were taken over into the 
new association, leaving the Charity Organi- 
zation Department free “ to study, teach and 


4 Later the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work and now the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 
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publish in the charity organization field, 
bounding that field broadly to include the 
better co-ordination of all social service.” * 
There remained in the Charity Organization 
Department, however, many direct services 
to the societies which the new association 
was too young and weak in resources to 
undertake, and which were gradually trans- 
ferred to the Association or superseded by 
other activities which it developed. The 
Charity Organization Department continued 
for ten years or more to carry on the ex- 
change of letters and forms among the so- 
cieties, as well as the circulation of annotated 
scrapbooks, educational publicity material, 
mounted posters, and a “ suitcase exhibit.” 
Placement was for some years a joint enter- 
prise between the Charity Organization De- 
partment and the Association, which shared 
what Miss Richmond has described as “ the 
fight for the trained secretary.” 
Correspondence with societies and advice 
by letter on local problems continued also to 
be given for some time by the Charity Or- 
ganization Department, as a supplement to 
the efforts of the field staff of the Associ- 
ation; but these services were gradually 
curtailed as the Association grew stronger. 
The old Field Department Bulletin was re- 
tained under Miss Richmond’s editorship 
and rechristened the Charity Organization 


5 From an unpublished report. 
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Bulletin. It continued to be issued by the 
Charity Organization Department until No- 
vember, 1918, when Miss Richmond decided 
to bring the series to a close, chiefly in order 
to leave the field free for the Association 
to begin the publication of Tue Famiry, 
which it did in March, 1920. 

The last major function to be relinquished 
by the Charity Organization Department 
was the administration of the Transporta- 
tion Agreement. This work, consisting of 
printing and circulating the code governing 
the giving of charitable transportation, ex- 
tending its use, securing signers for the 
Agreement, and adjusting disputes that 
arose as to its interpretation, was carried on 
by the Charity Organization Department as 
a representative of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction until 1921, when 
the developments in the national case work 
field made it seem more appropriate for the 
Association to take the lead in organizing a 
national Committee on Charitable Trans- 
portation, which has since administered the 
Agreement. The only direct service to the 
societies which the Charity Organization 
Department continued after 1921 was the 
preparation and sale of certain record forms 
and statistical cards, though indirectly, of 
course, its entire output of study and publi- 
cation was developed to serve the field of 
case work. 


SOME TENTATIVE METHODS OF ADJUSTING 
CASE LOAD 


GRACE F. MARCUS 
New York Charity Organization Society 


HE problem of adjusting case load 

is inherent in case work, and no heroic 

effort, no stroke of genius of today, 
can prevent its arising tomorrow in a fresh 
and challenging form. It is a persistent 
problem, complicated no less by our advances 
and gains than by our arrests and failures. 
The public’s increasing recognition of case 
work, the growth of new community re- 
sources, the development of new case work 
specialties, the acquisition of new case work 
skills, the sharpening of our interest in our 
function—all of these incessantly create new 
problems in the control of case load. To 
the valiant struggles of our predecessors 


against excessive case load we owe whatever 
standards we now possess. If we are to 
profit by and reward their labors, we must 
identify and formulate the working prin- 
ciples which underlie the adjustment of case 
load, subject our practice to critical tests, 
and attack the problems which lessen our 
capacity for control. 

In attempting to define some of the ten- 
tative methods for adjusting case load which 
the staff of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York have been using, I am aware 
of the limited value of these formulations 
for those of you who work under different 
conditions. The application of any methods 
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of adjusting case load must be relative to 
the situations confronting us. Even in dif- 
ferent districts of the same society, whatever 
principles we employ must be adapted to 
inevitable differences in staff, quantity and 
quality of present case load, the population 
and facilities of the neighborhood, and so on. 
The case worker who must be an Admirable 
Crichton to a small community will apply 
her criteria differently from the case worker 
in the large agency. The case worker in a 
chest city may have to adjust to conditions 
different from those besetting the worker 
in a city that is not centrally financed. The 
presence or absence of a public department 
introduces determining factors into the case 
load situation of the private agency. The 
case worker in the public department has 
especially complicated problems to face, not 
the least of which is our attitude toward 
the job she should do. 

My only excuse for attempting a formula- 
tion so partial and narrow as this must of 
necessity be, is a hope that we may find, 
from a series of such tentative formulations 
extending into situations I am not equipped 
to cover, some basic principles which caa 
be used as general guides to the practice of 
case load adjustment. If we gradually 
establish some common ground for conscious 
experimentation, we may eventually distin- 
guish what is practicable from what is 
merely plausible and may define with more 
confidence than we can feel today criteria 
which may be safely adapted to the peculiar 
exigencies of individual situations. 

As we know from personal experience, 
the effort to bring case load under control 
is often productive of personal conflict in 
the case worker. We may justify control 
as a condition essential to adequate per- 
formance and yet find ourselves wondering 
at times whether control is not a selfish, 
high-handed evasion of some of the respon- 
sibilities that are professionally ours. Before 
we can bend our energies profitably to the 
task of case load adjustment, we need to 
consider these emotional conflicts which so 
often make us waver at critical moments. 
We need to resolve them inio a philosophy 
that will be equal to the problem. Let us 
admit at the start that it is emotionally 
simpler, even if physically harder, not to 
exercise control. It is more pleasant to con- 


sent to do whatever is asked of us whether 
or not we are actually able to do it. We 
can feel that there is no human appeal to 
which we turn a deaf ear. We can feel 
that we make no inhumane distinctions 
between cases. We can feel that we are 
keeping faith with a public that would not 
understand our professional discriminations 
on whatever grounds we made them. Even 
if we are occasionally accused of neglect of 
excessive burdens, the fault is with circum- 
stances and not with us. We can only do 
our best and if that best is sometimes unsat- 
isfactory to all concerned, it is because the 
pressure of case load is too much for us. 

On the other hand, we cannot ignore the 
fact that there are urgent reasons for trying 
to exercise control, not only in the crude 
quantitative sense but in the qualitative. 
There is just so much service, just so much 
relief, at our disposal. We may reduce our 
case workers to skeletons, we may run defi- 
cits, but we cannot escape admitting that 
there are limits to both resources. The 
issue, however, isn’t merely one of self- 
preservation. What kind of responsibility 
is this that involves our assuming respon- 
sibilities we find we can’t discharge? What 
about that responsibility no one can assume 
for us—of finding out what we alone are 
equipped to do and then of improving our 
equipment for it? Even to opposing circum- 
stances we have a responsibility—that of 
modifying them ourselves or of bringing it 
about that others who can deal with them 
do so. In short, we may escape responsibility 
by accepting it uncritically when the fact is 
that we alone have the opportunity to analyze 
it and bring it to the attention of those who 
must share it. 

Let us examine the more intimate case 
work objectives we may eventually achieve 
by acquiring better methods of case load 
control than those we possess at present : 


(1) We may hope gradually to extricate our- 
selves somewhat from that preoccupation with the 
emergent, gross need which sometimes consumes 
all our energy when we work under unregulated 
burdens. When we are claimed by one urgent 
need after another, we find that we are giving 
our attention to material problems rather than 
to the individuals who are beset by those problems. 
Unanalyzed pressure forces us to focus on situa- 
tions presenting the most acute or advanced diffi- 
culties without giving us opportunity to gain that 
case work command of them which makes it 
possible for us to anticipate and reduce possible 
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repetitions of distracting crises. When our emer- 
gent handling of material problems is not accom- 
panied by directed case work study we may forfeit 
the chance to shape our course according to the 
peculiar assets the clients offer for rehabilitation 
and may find ourselves involved in embarrassing 
commitments to the client ‘and the community 
because we continue to act without a saving knowl- 
edge of the client and his individual difficulties. 

(2) Under improved controls, we may hope to 
initiate sooner those essential preliminary studies 
which are so often side-tracked under the dominance 
of the emergent. Assets and relationships in new 
cases have an uncanny way of deteriorating during 
the early experience of dependency. A quick 
mobilization of resources in the individual case 
hangs on our capacity to study assets before they 
have evaporated and before the clients have been 
forced to make their own handicapped adjustments 
to the state of being in unmanageable distress. 

(3) Under regulated case loads, we may hope 
to give more attention to cases which present 
incipient difficulties and offer assets for productive 
treatment. If we examine our long-time chronic 
cases, the millstones hung about our necks, we 
will find among them families known long ago 
whose early symptoms of breakdown we slighted 
just because they could struggle along. The neglect 
of incipient problems which results from uncon- 
trolled pressure is to some degree responsible for 
the present discouraging quality of many of our 
case loads. 

(4) Under control, we may hope to avoid that 
periodic neglect of our intensive cases which so 
often nullifies in part or in whole what it has 
cost us so much effort to accomplish. This depress- 
ing phenomenon is so familiar that it needs no 
elaboration here. 

(5) Through better control, we may hope to 
reduce the tell-tale number of inactive cases by 
measures less radical than wholesale closings. 
Our inactive cases put us in an anomalous position 
with other agencies and the community at large 
because we have allowed ourselves to remain 
responsible for the care of problems about which 
we are doing nothing. Moreover, when we are 
surrounded by inactive case loads, we live in fear 
of eruptions that may take us unawares and upset 
whatever control we have won over our active 
cases. 


Without attempting to define all the pos- 
sible advantages that may accrue from 
further study of methods of case load 
adjustment, we may mention the hope of 
gradually clarifying some of our more gen- 
eral professional problems. We need control 
to discover more exactly what we can and 
cannot do. Only in this way can we deter- 
mine what our essential functions should be. 
Under conditions of uncontrolled pressure 
we often take refuge in rationalizations of 
the reason why we are not handling a specific 
case or why we are handling a case in a 
specific way. Our trouble is not always a 
lack of good reasons for the behavior in 
question: more often it is the uncertainty 
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born of the fact that the decisions were 
personal and cannot be referred to our 
tested professional experience. 

In the second place, we need more data 
about what we can and cannot do under 
given conditions if we are to take an ade- 
quate part in what may be called community 
case work—in defining functional relation- 
ships between case working agencies of the 
different fields, relationships between case 
work and other branches of social work, and 
relationships between social work and the 
organized forces of the community. We 
need in short to find out what conditions are 
necessary for the more effective discharge 
of our chosen responsibilities and what 
resources are required for the social con- 
quest of that no-man’s land which borders 
every field of case work and from which so 
many of the problems of case work spring. 


I 


The method of adjusting case load which 
I shall try to discuss is the familiar method 
of selection. What is selection? In the 
first place selection should not be limited to 
a single act of choice, as of acceptance or 
rejection. Selection is the whole process 
of choice which begins with the application 
or referral and continues until the end of 
contact. It embraces more than those acts 
of classification into no-case-made, incidental 
service, or cases under care: these latter are 
signposts along the way, methods of group- 
ing certain results of selection. Further- 
more, though selection may involve rejection, 
as every choice implies the preference of 
one thing to another, selection should not 
be defined in this negative sense. Selection 
is characteristically exercised when we 
decide which of various problems we are 
going to study; which of the various prob- 
lems studied we expect to treat; how far it 
is essential to pursue study, or study and 
treatment of a given problem to attain a 
given end; which of the various methods we 
might use in study and treatment of a 
specific problem we shall choose in this par- 
ticular instance. These are questions that 
arise incessantly in our handling of a case. 
Therefore it is essential that we recognize 
selection as a process, for if we limit the 
deliberate selective activity to isolated ‘or 
radical decisions, we overlook the real pos- 
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sibility of control, a possibility that lies in 
making more carefully those smaller deci- 
sions which actually determine what the 
radical decision shall be. 

Selection then is the whole process of 
choice. It is, however, more than this. We 
have always been aware that, to the degree 
that we failed to control our case loads, a 
natural selection was operating in them, a 
selection governed by unthinking habit, the 
impulse of the moment, and the conflicting 
demands of external circumstances. It is 
for this natural selection, haphazard, con- 
fused, and destructive, that we have for years 
struggled to substitute a professional selec- 
tion which would be analyzed, planned, and 
responsible. In contrast to natural selec- 
tion, professional selection is a process of 
conscious, active choice. Arbitrary or ideal 
this selection cannot be. It may involve 
any degree of compromise. But instead of 
being a passive surrender, it represents our 
chosen, reasoned adjustment to all the fac- 
tors with which we have to cope. In so 
far as it is conscious, this selection helps 
us to define the responsibilities we under- 
take, to protect them against accidental, 
avoidable disturbances, to discover after- 
wards whether we chose our responsibility 
aright, and to identify some of the obstacles 
which prevented our meeting those respon- 
sibilities as well as we had hoped. 

We are perhaps not ready to enunciate 
many “principles” of selection that have 
universal application. There is however one 
such principle we may safely adopt: 

Sufficient preliminary inquiry should be 
made in every case, (1) to find out whether 
it falls within our function, and (2) if it 
does fall within our function, to determine 
whether the individual circumstances admit 
of our performing that function. 

If we are really to practice a conscious 
selection, we cannot take’ the answers to 
these two questions for granted. It is to 
be expected that the inquiry will vary quali- 
tatively and quantitatively according to the 
idiosyncrasies of the case—the extent and 
direction of inquiry being dictated in each 
instance by our need to acquire a basis (1) 
for making these two fundamental decisions 
and (2) for clear explanations of the deci- 
sions whether the case is ultimately accepted 
or rejected. 


Now the selective process which animates 
this preliminary inquiry should begin at the 
beginning, that is, with the very reception 
and analysis of applications and referrals. 
Too often we are inclined to consider the 
reception of applications and referrals a 
clerical prelude to case work inquiry. Actu- 
ally, the handling of applications should be 
an intrinsic part of case work inquiry for 
it demands a sense of values, a flair for case 
work implications, and a ready resource- 
fulness only to be found in the skilled and 
experienced case worker. Our own expe- 
rience in the New York C. O. S. has con- 
vinced us (and many of us were reluctant 
to be convinced for administrative reasons) 
that if drift, confusion, and misdirected 
effort are to be attacked at their sources, a 
prime source is the reception of applications 
and referrals. 

In handling referrals from other agencies, 
we need to determine more carefully what 
they consider to be our function in the case 
referred. Just because problems of economic 
need, of health, unemployment, or personal 
maladjustments do exist in a case, we can- 
not assume we have a clear case work func- 
tion. One question, the answer to which 
will furnish us a criterion for selection, is 
this: what does the referring agency want 
us to do? Some of the common doubtful 
motives for referral fall into the following 
categories : 

(1) The referring agency asks us to investigate 
a problem within its province, the results of this 
investigation to be used by it in pursuing a plan 
in the making of which we are granted no respon- 
sible part. For example, a probation officer asks 
us to discover whether a woman who was deserted 
by her husband and who has been living with 
another man has legal grounds for divorcing the 
husband. The probation officer has already decided 
that either she must divorce her husband and 
marry the other man or that her children must be 
committed for no proper guardianship. 

(2) The referring agency asks us to perform 
services merely incidental to its controlling plan. 
For example, a hospital social worker requests 
us to pack up and store the household effects of 
a single woman who is to be experimentally 
treated for cancer. There is a question whether 
she will ever return to housekeeping. Morever 
she has friends who can take this responsibility 
for her furniture. 

(3) The referring agency asks us to finance 
and carry through a settled plan, not recognizing 
the necessity for our discovering whether such 
action by us would be justified. For example, 


a state hospital asks us to supplement the family’s 
income so that it can return to the home a general 
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paretic whose response to treatment for malaria the 
doctor wishes to test. The hospital social worker 
assures us that the scene is properly set, but a 
preliminary inquiry shows little reason to expect 
either wife or children to stand the strain of 
adjusting to a man they have feared and resented. 

(4) The referring agency has defined our func- 
tion to the client exclusively in terms of relief 
or has assured the client that we will meet the 
problem in a given way. Your own experience 
probably shows many examples of this. 

(5) The agency refers the case so that we 
may put over a plan already opposed by the client. 
For example, a hospital social worker asks us 
to make financial arrangements which will provide 
for the wife and child of a man who otherwise 
cannot enter the hospital for a necessary operation. 
We are not told, until the man in angry despera- 
tion tells us, that the hospital contact with him 
has been very stormy and that he would never 
undergo an operation that they had recommended. 
The hospital worker later admits having called us 
in for reénforcement. 

The same disadvantage confronts us in situa- 
tions referred by agencies who have let the clients 
know they are suspected of being no proper 
guardians. In such cases we may unwittingly be 
involved in contacts destructive to our establishing 
our function in non-punitive, case work terms. 

(6) The agency refers a case which it has been 
handling with an indulgence unfavorable to realistic 
facing of the situation by the client. For instance, 
a school refers a man for relief and a job, upon 
his convalescence from a recent semi-incapacita- 
ting illness. Although the family income has been 
adequate to their needs, they have never lived within 
it and for five years have relied on constant sup- 
plementation from the school. Since the school’s 
attitude may continue to influence the family’s 
idea of our function, it is essential that we try 
to define to the school as early as possible the 
problems it has overlooked. 

(7) The agency does not discuss the referral 
with the client or fails to get his express consent. 
This may put on us the responsibility of defining 
for the client his need or persuading him that he 
wishes our help in meeting that need. This re- 
sponsibility is fundamentally that of the referring 
agency. 

(8) The agency may not consider the advisa- 
bility of referring a case until the problem is 
critical and the relief need urgent. The injury 
which such delay does to case work study and 
control should be discussed with the referring 
agency in terms of undesirable effects on the 
future of the clients. _ 


From the point of view of selection, it 
is important that our early handling of 
agency referrals anticipate the existence of 
such obstacles as those noted above, that the 
significance of such obstacles be discussed 
with the referring agency in terms of the 
problems they create for us, and that the 
agency’s interest be enlisted in avoiding or 
surmounting them. We may define some 
of the desiderata in this matter of agency 
referrals as: 
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_(1) Preparation for a case work entry into the 
situation. It is desirable that the referring agency 
assume the task of inspiring in the client a desire 
for our services. When it is practically possible, 
it is desirable that the client make his own appli- 
cation, the agency which inspires the application 
notifying us of the part it has played and the 
nature of its present or future interest in the client. 

(2) In difficult cases, prior discussion between 
the referring agency and the family agency of 
ways in which the possible referral may be pre- 
sented to the client. This may eliminate or correct 
an undesirable emphasis on relief, help to define 
a constructive reason for our being called in, 
and orient the referring agency to the necessity 
for our studying the situation before they or we 
are committed to a plan that is untenable. . 

(3) Consideration of a possible need for steering 
behind the scenes prior to formal referral to pro- 
vide a more favorable entry for us into situations 
which have been complicated by the other agency’s 
contact. 

In handling personal applications on a 
selective basis, it is important that our 
initial inquiry be sensitive to possible limi- 
tations in the function granted us by the 
client so that, having discovered the exist- 
ence of the limitations, we can determine 
(1) whether we can surmount them, 

2) whether if we cannot surmount them we 
can still reasonably pursue partial objectives, 
or (3) whether because we cannot surmount 
them we are left. powerless to handle the 
case intelligently. Of course we all realize 
that the discovery and evaluation of limita- 
tions in the function granted us by the 
client naturally depends on case work skills— 
on conversational interviewing purposefully 
directed, on the ability to detect and use sig- 
nificant clues to phases of the problem and 
traits in the client not immediately obvious, 
on a capacity for developing and using con- 
tact, on the gift for finding and utilizing 
appeals to the client’s own interest in under- 
standing and solving the problem, on a prac- 
tical perception of the assets and liabilities 
which the case presents. 

Let us consider some of the possible 
limitations in the function granted us by 
the client : 

(1 ) There is the familiar limitation presented by 
the client who appears to want relief only. This 
desire for relief only may arise from a general 
ignorance of the agency's functions. The signifi- 
cance of the attitude can be determined only with 
reference to (a) the urgency of the need—which 
may explain the client’s exclusive focus upon it; 
(b) the client’s previous experiences in receiving 
relief or being the object of investigation aid 
treatment; (c) the client’s awareness of and atti- 


tude toward the problems producing this need; 
(d) the client's feeling as to whether the respon- 
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sibility for attacking the contributing problems is 
his or ours. 

(2) There is the limitation presented by the 
client who has a fixed purpose which we are 
not financially equipped to help him realize or 
which may seem socially questionable. The client 
may want to break up the home and place the 
children, may want to punish the marital partner 
or some other alleged wrongdoer, may wish us 
to finance some special ambition. In these cases 
the extent to which we can constructively proceed 
is determined by such considerations as (a) whether 
the client can be persuaded to discuss his general 
situation and so furnish us a basis for evaluating 
his plan in case work terms; (b) whether the 
client is willing to modify a cherished plan when 
its undesirable features are pointed out (for ex- 
ample, a defensive, reticent client who was deter- 
mined to break up his home for reasons we felt 
were mistaken, was willing to compromise and 
let his wife take a living-in job with their young 
baby instead of committing the child to an insti- 
tution); (c) whether the client is willing to see 
that his own plan is impossible from a practical 
standpoint and therefore consents to the proposi- 
tion that his situation be studied further and a 
plan formulated on the basis of what it then seems 
possible for him to do. 

(3) Another common limitation in the function 
granted us by the client arises when he is unwilling 
or unable to give us information about the problem 
situation. This limitation must be evaluated from 
a selective standpoint in terms of: 

(a) The client’s possible motives for withholding 
information: Is he inspired by shame, fear, or 
insecurity about our rejecting him if we know 
the truth? Is he neurotically determined to follow 
his own plan and is he therefore shutting us 
out from case work understanding and control? 
Has he been previously antagonized by the misuse 
of information he has given or that other agencies 
have possessed about him? 

(b) When we divine his motives, do we see 
a possibility of disarming his resistance without 
first becoming destructively involved in a settled 
plan? For example, we early discover from a 
discrepancy in recorded dates that a widow is 
lying about the paternity of the youngest baby. 
We decide to embark on a tentative plan with her 
because her work record, her record as a house- 
keeper and a mother, and her earnest attack on 
current problems offer assets for an adjustment. 
We keep in mind, however, clues to a possible 
promiscuity which might prove too destabilizing 
for us to handle on a case work basis and there- 
fore we measure everything we do in terms of 
our progress in clearing up this issue of her sexual 
relationships. On the other hand, a professional 
woman suffering for several years from a chronic, 
semi-incapacitating malady asks us for a loan and 
yet refuses information about her previous life, 
means of support, and relatives. Instead of letting 
her situation force her to accept case work terms 
as the only terms on which we can intelligently 
help her, we try to win her confidence by giving 
her what she asks. Later we indirectly discover 
well-to-do relatives from whom she has periodically 
extracted money, denying them as she denies us 
any co-operation in plans that would really meet 
her problems. 

(c) Whether the client refusing information is 
mentally irresponsible and socially helpless. For 
example, an aged client may have to be put into 


the same category as a child for whom we act 
as social guardians, exercising our own judgment 
even when it runs counter to his wishes. This 
role may have to be adopted in the case of com- 
mittable mental cases, the senile aged, and so on. 
Whether we can effectively adopt the guardian 
role or not depends on our ability to distinguish 
between a client of this sort and one like the 
professional woman mentioned above who was 
still able to assert her will, however destructive 
to her welfare that assertion might be. 

What are the working principles of 
selection that underlie the procedures I 
have tried to outline? One of the objectives 
of selection is to escape the confusion into 
which we sometimes fall when we enter full 
tilt upon a case just because we see that 
there exist in the situation the familiar 
problems of economic need, physical illness, 
unemployment, or disordered family rela- 
tionships. The existence of these problems 
does not establish our function: it only 
establishes our ground for inquiry into the 
case to discover whether it does fall within 
our function and whether we can perform 
that function under the given circumstances. 
In many cases the client has only a hazy 
notion of the services he might demand of 
us. He does not identify the case work 
problems in his situation. He does not know 
which of the many things that trouble him 
might be studied and treated, or in what 
ways they might be studied and treated. He 
may not want them studied and treated. 
It is because the client dwells in these vari- 
ous ignorances that we have an opportunity 
to select—often on the basis of information 
which he has furnished—zwithout being con- 
scious at the time of its significance to us 
as case work information. 

In a selective preliminary inquiry, we 
often, therefore, refrain from making the 
client conscious of contributing problems as 
case work problems until we know whether 
it is necessary to study and treat them. 
Thus we avoid creating troublesome issues 
we may not be able to meet. Moreover, to 
safeguard our control of a situation the full 
significance of which is still hidden from 
us, we take care to keep our status in the 
case tentative by unobtrusively defining our 
purpose to the client as one of discovering 
what is the matter and what can be done 
about it, so that whatever relief and service 
we may incidentally give is related in the 
client’s mind to a perfectly friendly, inter- 
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ested, but non-committal objective. We aim 
in a selective study to determine what issues 
will be stressed and what resources we have 
to offer the client in meeting them. We 
may study a problem carefully, but we do 
not take it up formally as a_ responsibility 
until we are sure that the client is able or 
willing to work on it. Our case work posi- 
tion is that the client always has the right 
to decide whether he wants help on the 
terms we feel are the only terms for intel- 
ligently helping him. We respect this right 
of the client to decide even when his attitude 
precludes our assisting him. 

In all the foregoing discussion of the 
client’s possibly limiting attitudes, I have 
ignored the fact that in most cases we have 
two clients, man and wife, to consider, two 
clients whose reaction tc their common 
problems and to our function is largely 
determined by all the complexities of their 
mutual relationship. In a selective inquiry 
one of our important unobtrusive objectives 
is to determine how the marital relationship 
would affect any function we might exercise. 
Therefore, we are concerned to know: 


(1) Whether the application, especially when it 
is made by the woman, is made in hostility to the 
man. The hostility may be overt as in the case 
of a woman who separated from her husband on 
her own initiative, and had since supported her- 
self and her child. The motive for her applica- 
tion was to make her husband “ suffer” by putting 
us on his trail. In this instance the initial inter- 
view served to show that we could not establish 
our function because the woman was unresponsive 
to any other incentives than that of punishing the 
man, an unresponsiveness indicated by her failure 
to return “after thinking it over.” 

(2) In all cases where the material problems 
may be related to problems of family relationships, 
it is important to discover latent or unconfessed 
hostilities between husband and wife. Our failure 
to do this from the start more often leads us 
astray in selection than any other oversight. For 
example, an intensive plan for the readjustment 
of a family in which the devoted, capable husband 
had been incapacitated, utterly failed because we 
were not sufficiently sensitive to the wife’s growing 
resentment of his inability to give her what she 
had formerly had. 

(3) In cases where the applicant’s discovered 
hostility may appear susceptible to case work 
influence, we will want to know whether it is 
possible to make a positive contact with the other 
partner. In cases presenting this problem, the time 


element may loom large, i.c., a great deal depends 
on how long it will take to disarm the applicant 
and how quickly access can be had to the other 
partner before he is fixed in his rejection of us. 
If the alienated partner remains inaccessible in 
cases where his behavior is a prime source of 
current material problems, we must recognize 
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that inaccessibility as an insuperable obstacle to 
treatment. 

(4) In cases where the man is_ inaccessible, 
selection may consider as its next objective that 
of discovering whether. the woman could and 
would make the effort required for an independent 
adjustment of a sort socially valuable for her 
children. By independence we do not necessarily 
mean economic independence of us. It is in cases 
of this last type that we are most likely to abandon 
selective thinking and surrender to a sense of help- 
lessness, wasting our energies on derivative prob- 
lems which cannot be controlled as long as the 
core situation is beyond case work influence. 
There are, however, exceptional instances where 
the wife, though still living with the husband, may 
be able to exercise such abilities as a housewife 
and mother that treatment directed at secondary 
problems may be justified. 

When we think in practical terms of the 
average case we realize that the various 
possibilities of function, of contact, of gain- 
ing access to underlying problems have 
usually to be progressively explored, that 
the choices of the moment are usually partial 
choices, and that the realization of the pos- 
sibilities thus chosen is also apt to be partial. 
Thus we may succeed in disarming the 
wife’s hostility to most of the husband's 
behavior but she is still resentful of his 
relationship to his mother, a person of whom 
we might otherwise make excellent case 
work use. We may establish a contact with 
the husband which is effectively utilized to 
work out with him the authority difficulties 
that prevented his holding a steady job, and 
yet be unable to develop in him a more 
sympathetic, less repressive attitude toward 
the oldest boy. We may succeed in adjust- 
ing the oldest boy to school sufficiently for 
him to meet lega! requirements, may then 
stabilize him on a job, and yet discover 
stubborn resistances in him to assuming his 
proper share in the responsibilities of a 
household dominated by the father he 
resents. These achievements may take four 
years of case work and may represent an 
unceasing process of selection. 


II 


We have not directly discussed methods 
by which feasible later objectives are defined. 
In practice they are defined in the same 
process of selection which has been described 
in reference to intake and early inquiry. 
Selection governs both study and treatment 
from the start and the points at which 
objectives are chosen and formulated -are 
simply those arbitrary points at which we 
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as practitioners stop to consider the facts 
and their significance, to discover what they 
rule out or what they make possible, and 
to decide how necessary or profitable it 
will be for us to pursue possibilities that 
are either much reduced or much more exten- 
sive and profound. 


For example, in the case of a widow who had 
recently given birth to an illegitimate child and 
whose promiscuous past had already been ex- 
plored in a preliminary study, a tentative plan was 
erected on the basis of her possession of certain 
practical abilities and the development of a 
promising active contact. The test of the first 
phase of contemplated treatment was to be our 
ability to free her from certain family involve- 
ments which had in the past driven her into dis- 
astrous escapades. At the point when we felt that 
she had achieved some real independence of these 
destructive family ties, our awareness of the hum- 
drum, bleak quality of her present hardworking ex- 
istence made us stop to consider further objectives. 
We were not quick enough. Impulsively, without 
consulting us, she leaped into marriage with a man 
she was forced to leave within a short time. Our 
new plan had to include treatment of the bitterness 
and desperation this marriage inspired in her. Al- 
though treatment in this case suffered setbacks, 
there was definite progress until a complete change 
in the situation was precipitated by the discovery 
that she had a heart condition which limited her 
prospects of life to five years at the most. A new 
plan was evolved, based on the conviction that this 
woman had something valuable to give her chil- 
dren; the plan emphasized the necessity for per- 
suading her to accept curtailed activity and almost 
total dependence on us, two conditions of life we 
recognized as likely to arouse every rebellion in 
her. This last plan was tentative because we could 
not be sure that her very real qualities of courage, 
vital interest in her children, and general domestic 
resourcefulness would survive a régime that would 
rob her of her previously sustaining satisfactions. 


I do not want to end this inadequate 
presentation without considering what often 
seems to us the most awkward obstacle to 
the practice of selection in certain cases— 
community pressure. We are not minimiz- 
ing community pressure if we realize that 
one of its greatest dangers is our surrender 
to fear of it. When we surrender to this 
fear, we are apt to lose the control which 
rests in defining an obstacle and making 
every effort to reduce it to its smallest pos- 
sible dimensions. We have found it prac- 
tical to meet this problem of community 
pressure by active measures, that is by suffi- 
cient study of the case to furnish us ground 
for the position we wish to take. We do not 
always win our point but we ourselves 
identify the issues. Frequently we find that 
community pressure yields to the same argu- 





ments which convinced us—explicit concrete 
arguments based on knowledge of circum- 
stances, not vague generalizations which 
quite properly may be dismissed as red-tape. 

For example, a selective study may be de- 
sirable in cases offering doubtful possibili- 
ties but in which catastrophes might occur. 
In these we see a three-fold obligation (1) to 
be sure that assets do not exist which might 
be used; (2) to discover a basis for other 
dispositions of a problem not soluble by 
family case work; and (3) to have adequate 
grounds for professional explanation to in- 
terested persons of our reasons for not con- 
tinuing on the case or for not pursuing the 
client’s own plan. Such a study is not 
merely a concession to possible community 
pressure. We find often enough that our 
first grave misgivings were sufficiently 
exaggerated to make study the only fair 
procedure. Moreover, in instances where 
an old case is re-opened, we have discovered 
that it is not safe to rely on a discouraging 
closing entry: study of old cases may be 
especially necessary when the record fur- 
nishes evidence of a poor contact which 
might have obscured potential assets. It may 
be valuable in eliminating compromising in- 
decisions when a future application is made, 
or it may strengthen the chance of a special- 
ized agency to bring the case under control. 

In cases where community pressure may 
be a possible future problem, study may fur- 
nish (1) facts to bear out our decisions not 
to meet the client’s demands; (2) grounds 
for the professional conviction necessary to 
put over our point, a conviction that safely 
depends only on the possession of facts; 
(3) grounds for interpreting our decision 
in terms of social welfare, not in antagoniz- 
ing terms of the unworthiness of the client 
or our reluctance to carry unpleasant 
responsibilities. 

In all realism we admit that selection 
under such conditions does not relieve us of 
insoluble cases. We still will have those 
cases for which no disposition can be made. 
Yet wherever selection is purposefully prac- 
ticed, our faith in the intelligence of the 
community has been noticeably strengthened 
and our own attitude toward problems not 
admitting of a present solution has been 
converted from one of helpless discontent 
into one of interested exploration. 
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s aeena EERE — 


EDITORIAL 


YEAR ago the Committee on Person- 
nel Problems of the Family Welfare 
Association of America gave the re- 

sults of a study of staff turnover in family 
agencies.’ This past winter the Committee 
has attempted to get behind the factual 
material their earlier study revealed—to 
explore more intensively both needs and 
ways of meeting them. Why do family 
agencies have a high turnover of personnel? 
Does the fault lie in methods of recruiting 
workers, in the training offered, in condi- 
tions of work, in failure on the part of 
executives and boards to provide opportuni- 
ties for professional development, in the 
lack of a clear definition of the area of 
activity of family case work, in ignorance on 
the part of executives of the rudiments of 
personnel management ? 

The Committee’s report at the annual 
meeting of the Association at Boston indi- 
cates a greater interest in constructive ways 
of meeting a recognized situation than in 
splitting hairs as to how large a part each 
destructive element may play in the dissatis- 
factions of family case workers. One reads 
between the lines a recognition of the com- 
plexities of each individual situation, a 
wholesome distrust of facile, routine solu- 
tions. In speaking of staff participation, 
that panacea for personnel difficulties, for 
instance, Mr. Pretzer, the chairman of the 
Committee, says : 


1 See Tue Famiry, October, 1929, page 163. 
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All the schemes and plans for staff participation 
are useless machinery unless the attitude and under- 
standing of the executive fits into the general plan 
to be used by the agency. In addition to any 
general plan of staff participation each executive 
should establish an easy and natural relationship 
between himself and his staff, so that personal 
questions of staff members may be discussed 
frankly and objectively in an effort to find a solu- 
tion before a worker resigns. This will 
require a definite system planned so that contact 
between case worker and executive will be a 
natural one. However, even with the best system 
and technique it will not be possible entirely to 
eliminate this source of loss because many workers 
find it impossible to locate or determine the reason 
of their difficulty even with skilled guidance and 
some would be unable to face their difficulties even 
when they were discovered. 


The Committee points out the need of 
giving the individual worker—particularly 
the case worker—status, a sense that his job 
is worth while, a prestige that comes through 
professional recognition or, perhaps, through 
the development of standards that bring 
recognition to the profession. Some system 
of promotion that will put a premium on 
case work ability as well as on executive 
ability, salary increases, and status in the 
organization, stimulus and opportunity for 
staff members to carry on experimental 
work along the line of their individual inter- 
ests—these suggestions are recommended to 
the earnest attention of the individual agency 
in whose counsels rests the ultimate answer 
(or answers) to personnel problems. 


Opportunities to carry on experimental work 
[says Mr. Pretzer] would develop interesting 
people, and each outstanding person our field 
developed would attract other interesting people 
to it. While they would come to us in the hope 
of learning something about special projects and 
the work of special individuals, we, as a field, 
would be reaping the benefits of their enthusiasm 
and their special abilities. Such a plan would do 
much toward giving status to the case worker 
and this could be supplemented by a system of titles 
and rankings within the case work group which 
would indicate special abilities and give the indi- 
vidual a definite standing. However, we would 
still have a recruiting job to do! 


HIS immediate and pressing question 

of recruiting cannot, indeed, be evaded 
by a Committee that from the beginning of 
its functioning has been faced with the prob- 
lem of how to fill twenty case work positions 
when there are only two or three trained 
case workers available! The Committee 
feels the urgent need of a centralized re- 
cruiting program which will stimulate, inte- 
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grate, and, to a certain extent, direct local 
recruiting efforts. Their concrete sugges- 
tions emphasize and supplement those made 
by Miss Tousley and Mr. Bruno at the 
luncheon meeting on recruiting.* The vari- 
ous steps outlined would not necessarily fol- 
low any preconceived order of precedence— 
they are inclusive, not exclusive. 

First, data on the number of new people 
needed each year would give both a point of 
departure and a goal. The Committee has 
already made a rough estimate, based on 
returns to a questionnaire, which shows that 
1250 new workers will be needed by the 
communities of member agencies of the 
Association next year, and that the need may 
increase up to 20 per cent each year. In 
order to recruit effectively we should have, 
the Committee feels, a more accurate de- 
scription than we have at present of the kind 
of person needed by family agencies. There 
should be continual search for and testing of 
ways and means of reaching prospects. To 
attract the potential worker there should be 
an immediate attempt at a clear and concise 
definition of the family field, an analytical 
interpretation of the content and method of 
training for family case work, a salary 
schedule that will give recognition to profes- 
sional training, attractive office surroundings 
and conditions of work, and the development 
of a standardized personnel practice that 
will, among other things, offer a retirement 


plan. Closer contact with the professional 
schools will, the Committee feels, enable the 
family field to recruit to better advantage 
both for the schools and from the schools. 

There is nothing essentially new in the 
Committee’s recommendations; it is, never- 
theless, a step forward to have brought 
together even in outline form some focal 
points of attack. Somewhere, somehow, it 
might have been worth while for the Com- 
mittee to reaffirm the point made by Mr. 
Bruno that nothing is so likely to attract 
able workers as a job that calls for ability 
and affords the satisfaction of hard won 
achievement. And with Miss Tousley the 
Committee might well repeat that “ Every 
family social worker, whether she knows it 
or not, is either a recruiter for family social 
work or a disillusioner, depending on her 
attitude toward her profession.” We come 
back to the philosophy which underlies the 
appointment of the Committee itself—the 
responsibility for the development and 
growth of a profession cannot be delegated 
toa few. It rests upon every member of the 
profession. A centralized articulation of 
objectives, a co-ordination of efforts, a pool- 
ing of plans and experiences, but a decen- 
tralization of activities and a diversity of 
approaches are essential if family agencies 
are to succeed in recruiting and maintaining 
adequate case work staffs. 





RECRUITING FOR FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
George Warren Brown Department of Social Work, 


Washington 


source of supply for our workers (in 

the family field) should be the gradu- 
ates of colleges and of universities. That is, 
if family social work is to be considered pro- 
fessional, its workers should come from the 
educational institutions of the country. This 
is so obvious that it would almost seem im- 
pertinent to comment upon it, but none the 
less a word is necessary here. 

Family welfare agencies in the past may 
have looked for the major portion of their 
workers from what might be called acci- 
dental sources, people who made success in 


i WILL be generally agreed that the 


2 See the two following articles. 
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other types of activity such as teaching, 
business, or other professions, and who later 
came into social work because of its superior 
attractiveness to them. Many of the best 
social workers have come into it by this 
route and none of the fields of social work 
has benefited more by such infiltration than 
has family welfare. The very success, how- 
ever, of this method constitutes a danger. 
The number of workers needed by the field 
is increasing so rapidly that dependence 
upon an accidental supply is unsound. That 
sort of recruit ought still to be attracted but 
should form a decreasing percentage of the 
whole. 
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The universities and colleges may be con- 
sidered as sources from which workers are 
recruited directly by family welfare agencies. 
In that case, the program is a simple one: 
that of making such direct connections with 
them as will insure the largest number of 
their best graduates. It is more difficult for 
agencies, singly or collectively, to think of 
universities and colleges as sources of 
students for professional schools, or to be 
aware of any responsibility to aid such 
schools in presenting the claims of profes- 
sional education to our institutions of learn- 
ing. Parenthetically, it may be said here 
that our field has not fared well in the allo- 
cation of graduates of the training schools. 
The March number of The Social Worker, 
for instance (the publication issued by the 
Simmons College School of Social Work), 
says that Simmons College has turned out 
no student with the degree of Master of 
Science for specialization in family social 
work since it introduced the two year cur- 
riculum. This is a matter to which the 
family welfare field should give its most 
serious consideration. If it does not get its 
rank and file, to say nothing of its leaders, 
from the graduates of the training schools, it 
will inevitably slip back relatively in profes- 
sional status and in capacity to give leader- 
ship in the field of social work. 

It is probably because graduates of the 
training schools do not enter the family field 
in adequate numbers that our agencies have 
persisted in the habit of recruiting for ap- 
prenticeship directly from colleges. This 
paper does not attempt to discuss the pros 
and cons of that method, but merely to point 
out its danger. When the strong societies 
recruit directly from educational institutions 
and do it in a skillful and efficient manner, 
they are likely to take off the best students, 
leaving the second rate group, or those with 
more sales resistance, to pursue their train- 
ing in a professional school. This of course 
is an inversion of values, and should be seri- 
ously considered in its effect upon the pro- 
fession as a whole. If it is believed that 
good results are secured by the apprentice- 
ship method when the material is unusually 
worth while, our field ought to acknowledge 
such a fact and set itself to the task of 
establishing a standardized program of ap- 
prenticeship training which is educationally 
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sound, and which does not exploit these 
exceptionally strong college graduates. 

It is no argument against the training 
schools to say that, there are not enough 
graduates turned out to meet the demand. 
There never will be unless the field requires 
that its workers shall be graduates of train- 
ing schools. Even in the transition stage it 
is possible to give reality to this conviction 
by some form of probation, which shall last 
until the worker has completed a_ certain 
amount of scholastic prerequisites for which 
leaves of absence are furnished as part of the 
contractual relationship. When the better 
students can go directly from a university, 
regardless of the courses which they have 
taken there, and apparently make good in a 
family society within six months, with the 
approval of the family welfare field, there is 
no place left for the training school, and no 
amount of faith in the necessity of profes- 
sional education will offset the fact that in 
practice it isn’t necessary. No bright, worth- 
while student will stay one minute longer in 
school than is necessary to prepare himself 
for his vocation. 

It the schools and universities are the 
sources of our supply, we might well study 
the methods by which the undergraduate de- 
termines his vocation and then see whether 
there is anything which the profession itself 
may do to capitalize the channels for the 
creation of public opinion on the campus. 

In general, the vocational choice of the 
undergraduate is determined in four possible 
ways: 

(a) The reputation and interest of the 
basic sciences on which the profession is 
built, in which the reputation of the instruc- 
tors in the department counts for a great 
deal. 

(b) The reputation on the campus of a 
field of work as created by the alumni of the 
school. 

(c) Specially situated or gifted members 
of the faculty who act formally or infor- 
mally as vocational advisors to students. 

(d) The fourth one I introduce with 
some hesitancy, namely, the vocational con- 
ference and the representative of a vocation 
who comes in from the outside. As prac- 
tically all the discussion on recruiting that I 
have looked over recently has to do with this 
approach to the college student, I shall not 
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comment upon it in this paper. Its value 
varies greatly. When well organized, it is 
a good approach to accessible students. It 
has the disadvantage of being an outside 
interest against which there is an initial 
prejudice. Students do not like special 
pleading any more than adults, and | am 
inclined to think they are near enough to 
the naive and ruthlessly accurate insight of 
childhood instantly to see that only one side 
of the case can be presented in such a 
manner. 

There are of course students who know— 
or think they know—before they go to col- 
lege that they wish to do social work, and 
enter college definitely with that objective. 
A study of their decision formation would 
probably show such influences as Scouting, 
Sunday-schools, church, possibly courses in 
the high school, and, it may be, family dis- 
cussion and acquaintance with successful 
social workers (though I think we recognize 
that social work has not reached the status 
at which it is discussed without emotional 
involvement in most families). However, 
the student who comes to college convinced 
that he wishes to do social work may be quite 
as poor a choice for our field as the student 
who elects it at the close of his academic 
career because he doesn’t know what else to 
do. That is, the too early choice may be as 
inadequately based as the one that is too late. 
If we assume it is good, then the problem of 
recruiting goes back to the very much more 
dificult task of educating general public 
opinion with regard not only to what social 
work is about, but how it compares with 
other tasks as a vocation. This would take 
too long a study to be within the possibilities 
of this paper. 

If we assume that the stream of students 
passing through a university is the proper 
source of our supply, we must direct our 
attention to the creation of a public opinion 
on the campus and among the faculty that 
will act with a certain amount of selectivity 
in the choice of the proper people for our 
field. 

Public opinion on the campus is just as 
unpredictable and full of vagaries as any- 
where else. The more I see of it, however, 
the more respect I have for it and the greater 
belief that it is substantially just. At least 
it approximates substantial justice more 


nearly than does public opinion off the 
campus. 

In the first place, if the background courses 
and the semi-technical courses such as social 
pathology, child welfare, and so on which are 
taught on the campus have not in themselves 
good reputations, the weaker students will 
flock to them and the stronger, the more in- 
dependent, those looking for a real job 
against which to try their mettle, will leave 
them alone. A good reputation on the cam- 
pus can be acquired by a subject only when 
both the subject matter and its instructors 
are worthy of a good reputation. On both 
these counts social work is not particularly 
alert and has not made the contributions 
which need to be produced before a satisfac- 
tory status is reached. When Amos Warner 
published his American Charities, he at once 
established what you might call a scientific 
basis for the study of social work. The only 
book that has at all compared with it since 
that time is Miss Richmond’s Social Diag- 
nosis. Most of the books written by social 
workers have dealt with other than matters 
primarily social. Psychology has given us 
of course a great deal, as has medicine, eco- 
nomics, and biology; but the student, guided 
somewhat by his instructors although also 
following his own unprejudiced intuition, 
sees that he can get psychology better in the 
Department of Psychology than in Sociology 
or Social Work, as he can biology, eco- 
nomics, or psychiatry in their respective de- 
partments. The near social sciences have so 
rapidly become socialized that they, rather 
than the uniquely social aspects of the per- 
son, have held the center of the stage. I can 
think of only two or three universities in the 
country where sociology, for instance, has 
an undoubtedly well established and _ re- 
spected position on the campus. Where 
social work has been introduced it usually 
has its position established by pressure from 
the outside rather than because of any recog- 
nition granted to it by the university authori- 
ties on account of its content. This means 
that social work has not produced a litera- 
ture at all comparable with the other pro- 
fessions or the sciences on which they are 
built. In this we probably are reaping the 
fruits of our dependence upon the appren- 
ticeship method of training. That is, our 
practitioners are not equipped to do the one 
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thing necessary to lay the foundation for a 
respected subject in a university curriculum. 

The same thing is probably true also with 
respect to instructors. Even more than the 
subject matter, the reputation of an instruc- 
tor determines the flow of students on a 
campus. William Rainey Harper, teaching 
Hebrew at Yale, turned the whole student 
body of unregenerated Yale undergraduates 
into the study of Hebrew, a thing for which 
none of them had a particle of use. It has 
happened time after time that real teachers 
have swung the stream of students into their 
field of thought. Perhaps it is asking too 
much to expect social work to produce 
teachers of this rank, but until our practi- 
tioners are trained in the teaching field, and 
are capable of doing work there that will at 
least measure up to the best of the average 
college campus, the major portion of 
students of a university will avoid the 
courses leading to social work. 

I have spent a little time on these two sub- 
jects because here is where the basic work 
has to be done. Miss Richmond used to say 
that social workers have enough data to 
create a science of society built into the very 
substance of social life itself and could 
afford to ignore most of the present day, 
more or less theoretical social science. 
Whether that is true or not social work has 
certainly not done it and shows no evidence 
of inclination or capacity to do it. Neither 
may we here this afternoon by reading a 
paper such as this, or passing resolutions, 
remedy the situation. It will be remedied 
only as a really scholarly spirit is incor- 
porated into our practices, a spirit of rigor- 
ous self-criticism, thorough discipline in the 
scientific methods and procedures, and an 
enthusiasm for creative work. When this 
shows itself in truly social studies com- 
parable at all with the product of the -estab- 
lished professions, and therefore available 
for university usage, the right stream of 
students will begin to flow into our agencies. 
Probably the first change, however, must 
come with the development of the teacher 
and the research student who by equipment 
and performance secures academic recog- 
nition. Again the field can do something 
and this something is not so much the train- 
ing of students for the field by the develop- 
ment of scholarships which will enable well 
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qualified people to equip themselves for par- 
ticipation in social work, but by the diversion 
of as much resource of personnel and money 
as it is possible to secure, to the fields of 
research, writing, and teaching. It would 
be possible to devote the rest of this paper 
to elaboration of this idea but it is a thought 
which can be pursued at some other time, 

| suppose the most constant stream of 
candidates for social work that has ever 
come out of a single university has been 
directed by one or two instructors, not nec- 
essarily instructors in Sociology. Professor 
Mills at Vassar, who, I think, teaches Eco- 
nomics, Professor Benjamin at lowa State, 
who teaches History, are two of the sort of 
people | have in mind. Really successful 
teachers, men who have the respect of the 
student body, and who are known to be 
skillful in vocational guidance, these two 
men happen to have a respect for social 
work and ability to choose with a certain 
uncanny sixth sense the kind of people who 
would make good in it. The opportunities 
for vocational guidance that are open to all 
university professors, except those of us who 
are doing vocational training, have practi- 
cally no limitations. Some instructors are 
narrow and conceive such guidance only in 
terms of their own limited fields, but a great 
number have the vision of these two men 
who see beyond their own field and deflect 
an appropriate portion of the student body 
into the profession of social work. It 
would be thoroughly worth while for the 
Family Welfare Association of America to 
spend a great deal of time in careful study 
with respect to discovering such people as 
these in the major educational institutions of 
this country. I think it would be a better 
investment to spend money in discovering 
the natural vocational leaders among _ the 
faculty of our universities than it would be 
to hold vocational conferences at the univer- 
sities themselves. The very person we want, 
especially the young man who is a little bit 
shy of the professional recruiter and who is 
continuously looking for the gold brick 
under the plausible words, gives himself 
without reserve to the instructor whom he 
knows and respects, and will follow his ad- 
vice with pathetic literalness. Such students, 
after all, are likely to be more effective 
people than those who readily respond to the 
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emotions developed by a single appeal. 
They are the cautious, long headed, close 
thinking type we need. There is no ques- 
tion but that some professor on each campus 
reaches them. They give their confidence in 
their own way, and to those whom they 
know well. There is more of the father con- 
fessor relationship between student and pro- 
fessor than is ordinarily recognized. In this 
so-called transition period of social work 
which probably none of us here will live long 
enough to see ended, during which we are 
creating our content and disciplining our 
teachers, this father confessor, this confidant 
of the pupils who is neither sentimentalist 
nor hard boiled, who is sometimes a very 
much loved but always highly respected 
member of the faculty, is the best point 
toward which to direct recruiting efforts. 

{ had a group of students tell me not more 
than two months ‘ago that they were con- 
sidered fools for taking work in a training 
course. As I was somewhat startled, ! 
asked them how they explained that, and 
their answer was that these critics had said, 
“ What's the use of taking training? If you 
have a college degree and are fairly present- 
able in person, you can get a job in a family 
society without it.” I had been dimly con- 
scious of that sort of reputation of the 
family field before, but never had it brought 
home to me with such brutality. Such a 
reputation on a campus is fatal. 

Students who wish to enter medical social 
work know that they must take a certain 
number of technical courses after their 
bachelor’s degree and of course the visiting 
teacher and the psychiatric social worker 
have the same conviction. The fairly well 
informed undergraduate who wants to make 
a profession of social work usually chooses 
one of these three fields because they seem 
to them to offer something definite—the 
definiteness in this instance, of course, being 
a body of training with which they must 
equip themselves before they are accepted 
professionally. If a study were made of just 
what the differential elements in the training 
consist, it would be found that they are 
largely in the allied but not the social work 
field, that is, in medicine, psychology, and 
psychiatry—highly socialized to be sure, but 
none-the-less basically in these other dis- 
ciplines. This again brings out the fact that 


the allied sciences and practices have pro- 
gressed very much farther in their socializ- 
ing or adaptation to the uses or needs of 
social work than have the basic processes in 
human relations themselves. This seems, of 
course, to be running into a vicious circle 
and perhaps it is. However, the two gen- 
eralizations above given are substantially 
correct, namely that the family field, to the 
uninitiated, is one which may be entered 
without technical training and for which a 
good general education is adequate, and the 
other is that at least three specialties in the 
field of social case work are recognized as 
requiring special technical preparation, and 
enough students are found willing to take 
that preparation to meet the needs of these 
three fields. 

Family social work will reach exactly the 
same status upon the campus when it estab- 
lishes the same standards, and it can estab- 
lish the same standards only by establishing 
them. No amount of complaint that the 
number of graduates from a school is inade- 
quate will establish standards. When the 
family welfare field believes it important 
enough to have technically trained workers 
and is willing to pay the price in waiting, in 
differential salaries, in recognition and in 
collaboration with the schools, it can get just 
as many workers as it wishes. 

An interesting experiment has been made 
by the Kansas City Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers based some- 
what upon the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society Junior Month which is worth 
recounting. For the last five or six years 
the Chapter, under the leadership of Stuart 
Queen of Kansas University, has held a two- 
day vocational conference to which the pro- 
fessors of sociology and one or two students 
from each of fifteen or twenty neighboring 
colleges have been invited, the idea being to 
create upon the campus a body of exact in- 
formation and therefore a source of accu- 
rate public opinion about the field of social 
work. These vocational conferences have 
been popular. We slavishly imitated the 
method in St. Louis with equal success, and 
apparently it affords an entrée to colleges 
which seems to have value. It is of course 
difficult to measure results in so short a 
period. It is significant, however, that the 
success of the Kansas City experiment is 
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again based upon the reputation of the uni- 
versity professor. Dr. Queen is a real 
leader on the Kansas University campus, 
and students, both men and women, are in- 
fluenced in increasing numbers by the con- 
tagion of his enthusiasm and assured by the 
substantial reputation which he is building 
up. It is because of his part in this whole 
project that I am not so sure that the method 
itself has anything marvelous about it, and 
that the whole secret does not lie in the 
unique position held by such an instructor. 

There is one other point in the matter of 
campus reputation that should be kept in 
mind. Student public opinion is not only 
created by this which might be called the 
forecasting of professional opportunities and 
needs, but also modified by observation of 
the type of student who goes into a vocation. 
I read with interest last week a printed 
recruiting bulletin put out by a business firm 
displayed on the bulletin board of the School 
of Business at Washington University. It 
said that the decision on choice of applicants 
would be made upon scholastic accomplish- 
ment, extent of extra-curricular activities, 
participation in inter-collegiate athletics, and 
contribution to one’s own support during his 
college course. This business was evidently 
attempting to get the kind of a student who 
had demonstrated leadership capacity on the 
campus, and did not measure capacity even 
mainly by classroom performance. If the 
students who are selected to go into social 
work are unknown on the campus, the 
chance of creating a favorable attitude 
toward social work on such a campus is prac- 
tically nil. If, on the other hand, the 
students who are selected for social work 
represent those to whom the lower classmen 
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look for leadership—the presidents of 
classes, the leaders of fraternities and 
sororities, the persons with reputations for 
leadership—the status ‘of social work as a 
vocation will be immeasurably improved. 
I remember on one campus for three suc- 
cessive years the presidents of the Women’s 
Self-Government Association, the highest 
honor in the vote of the college women, 
chose social work. Such an accomplishment 
as that will swing more students into line 
than all the recruiting or vocational con- 
ferences that we ever devised, and they will 
also bring the right sort of folks. 

You see I have gone at this subject in 
a somewhat different way from that which 
you asked, but I have done it with the intent 
of describing the social forces which will 
need to be understood and with which co-op- 
eration must be effected if a stream suitable 
in personnel and adequate in volume is really 
to be started in the direction of social work 
from among the thousands of thoroughly 
worthwhile young men and young women 
who are annually flowing through our uni- 
versities. They are there, eager to find 
something to do. There are no better folks 
alive and none better adapted to the sort of 
task with which social work concerns itself. 
They are not looking for salary, particularly, 
nor for any of the other rewards that the 
cynic is thinking of. They are just as ideal- 
istic and willing to spend themselves freely 
as their most enthusiastic defenders claim, 
but they do want assurance that the task is 
an honest one, thoroughly worth doing, 
worth preparing to do, and one that has a 
philosophy and a technique which assures 
them that it is getting somewhere in its 
efforts. 





THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROME 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


New York Charity 


HERE may have been a “ royal road 
to Rome” that Hannibal’s elephants 
could follow but there’s no royal road 
to Rome when it comes to recruiting. In 
fact, the more by-paths and lanes and criss- 
cross roads, the better. Recruiting for social 
work—instead of becoming an increasingly 


Organization Society 


centralized function performed by a few— 
should, to my mind, be decentralized as 
vigorously as possible. 

Every social worker, whether she knows it 
or not, is either a recruiter for social work 
or a disillusioner, depending on her attitude 
toward her profession. Her supervisors and 
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executives do not often think of her as a 
possible recruiter for social work but if they 
are wise they will do so increasingly. Every 
local situation offers many possibilities for 
recruiting if we but look around us instead 
of star gazing toward some central scheme 
which is to offer the ideal solution. 

Who are the college graduates who will be 
returning to your town next year when col- 
lege days are over? Why not find out who 
they are, through your board members and 
through college catalogues that your college- 
trained staff can get for you? Get in touch 
with them while their B.A. is still firm in 
their hands and they have the zest to do 
something about the social problems in your 
town. Maybe they'll make good part-time 
volunteer material if not staff material to be 
trained. Maybe you can get them to take 
training in a school of social work and return 
to you to invest the results. 

Hundreds of trained social workers are 
needed. We can't, if we are realists, intelli- 
gently expect a few people in a national 
office to bring the diversity and the vigor of 
approach that all of us, working at the prob- 
lem in an infinite variety of ways, can bring. 

To my mind, the greatest value of having 
some central focal point of social work inter- 
ested in recruiting, is that we may learn 
from that point what are the various success- 
ful things being tried by all of us. Here our 
ideas may be pooled and given out again for 
our local adaptation. Let’s talk them over 
with our staff and board. What does each 
staff member suggest he can do about re- 
cruiting in his own circle? 

in other words, this author is not for a 
three-ring circus of recruiting, but for a 
thirty-three-ring circus—all the rings going 
at the same time! 

If we have made social work seem a chal- 
lenging, creative job to our staff members, 
and if we are the kind of people they can 
believe in, then they are ready to be mobi- 
lized as recruiters for social work. If we 
are routinists, if our case work is mechani- 
cal and uncreative, we'll lose the staff we 
have already recruited, let alone being able 
to use them as channels to new sources. 

As many social workers know, the New 
York Charity Organization Society has for 
a dozen years conducted a “ Junior Month.” 
Twelve different colleges—Barnard, Bryn 


Mawr, Connecticut, Elmira, Goucher, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Swarthmore, 
Vassar, Wells, and Wellesley-—through their 
“Junior Month’? committees each choose 
one junior to go as a delegate to New York 
to get a panoramic view of social work and 
carry back to his campus and home 
town the ideas he has gotten during his 
four weeks with the C.O.S. This has been 
primarily an effort to change public opinion 
about social work but it has had a large by- 
product—the recruiting to social work of 
many fine students. 

Now the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land has started its “ Mid-Western Junior 
Month” this summer with one delegate 
from each of the following colleges: 
Wooster, University of Michigan, Denison, 
Oberlin, Penn State, DePauw, University 
of Illinois, Rockford, Miami, Syracuse, 
Ohio Wesleyan, and Western Reserve. 

Neck to neck with this effort comes 
“ Southern Junior Month ” started this sum- 
mer also by the Baltimore Family Welfare 
Association, which includes the following 
colleges: Randolph Macon, Hood, Duke, 
Sweetbriar, North Carolina College for 
Women, Wilson, and Hollins. 

Such efforts as these three Junior Months 
succeed in “ flushing up the birds” as they 
say in hunting. This sets a favorable stage 
for social work throughout the country and 
the time is ripe for local organizations to 
“bring down the birds.” Graduates of the 
thirty-one colleges represented in these three 
“Junior Months ” must live in almost every 
one of your home towns. If they have 
caught a new spirit about social work from 
this “ Junior Month” interpretation at col- 
lege, that means that the battle may already 
be half won for you. 

But these Junior Month experiments are 
only a small part of the thirty-three-ring 
circus. What about the Professor's Week 
End when Cleveland tried inviting a group 
of social science profs to meet with social 
workers? And what about the vocational 
conferences for both students and profes- 
sors, called by some of the local chapters 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers? 

All of this would seem to point out that, 
as we said before, there is no royal road to 
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Rome in recruiting—and who wants one? 
New trails, pioneer efforts calling for in- 
dividual vigor and imagination have always 


appealed to social workers. Let’s blaze new 
trails then in recruiting the right kind of per- 
sonnel for social work! 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL CASE WORK 


GEORGE L. WARREN 
Director, American Branch, International Migration Service 


ASE work becomes international when 
the peculiar problems of clients locally 
have their roots and some elements in 

another country. When for economic or 
other reasons individuals and heads of fami- 
lies have left their country of origin to make 
a home in America they have had an inter- 
national experience which needs to be ap- 
praised and understood by those who are 
called upon to help them find adjustment. 
For they are subject not alone to all the dis- 
integrating influences that beset families 
native to the local community but have been 
in addition exposed to the peculiar stresses 
and strains of the process of transplanting. 
Those of you who enjoy an interest in gar- 
dening are readily conscious of the perils of 
transplanting. The maturity of the plant 
and timeliness are but two of the important 
factors and are suggestive to us here. 

Sut we should not think quantitatively of 
two exposures to disintegrating forces, one 
local added to one international. Even a 
moment’s reflection makes us realize that the 
response of individuals and families nur- 
tured in a different culture to the impact of 
our local community life has racial and indi- 
vidual characteristics that differ from the 
norm of the response of the native born. 
But hopelessly involved and entangled with 
this reaction to local stimuli are all the con- 
flicts of loyalty to the original cuiture and 
often to individuals and properties left be- 
hind. Then, too, woven into the pattern are 
the memories and comparisons and occa- 
sional revolts and longings for the old 
environment. 

Porter Lee, in an article contributed to the 
recent biennial report of the International 
Migration Service, said that “social case 


workers in America who are dealing con- 
stantly with immigrant families have dis- 
covered that satisfying relationships with 
immigrants require as much adaptation on 
the part of American institutions, habits, and 


practices as on the part of the immigrants 
themselves. Such adaptation cannot be 
made without the understanding of the cul- 
tural backgrounds from which the immi- 
grant members of the American nation have 
come. This point of view is not yet wide- 
spread in American social work but it is 
gaining ground. Evidence ot its extension 
is found in the presence of an increasing 
number of courses in training schools for 
social work whose purpose is the interpre- 
tation of other national cultures.” 

The use of the term “immigrants” may 
create the impression that those presenting 
locally the need for international case work 
service are chiefly recent arrivals. Experi- 
ence indicates on the contrary that the need 
for international treatment often arises ten 
and fifteen years.after the act of migration. 
A man many years in this country may lose 
his wife and take his American-born chil- 
dren back to the home country to be brought 
up by a relative only to find a year later that 
the plan does not work and that to leave his 
children abroad will be a serious handicap to 
their education and development. <A _hus- 
band who has left his wife and children 
abroad to come here to establish a home 
may, after years of living alone, lose his 
sense of responsibility as husband and 
father or even contract a second family here. 
Then comes the appeal from the first family 
abroad for his support. These are but sug- 
gestive of the many complex international 
family problems which find some expression 
in the local community. The complete pic- 
ture only develops as a result of interna- 
tional inquiry and collaboration. 

The International Migration Service came 
into being in response to the need for ren- 


‘dering immediate executive services in the 


tragic situations created in the lives of indi- 
viduals in all countries by the war and the 
shutting off of the open channels of emigra- 
tion that followed it. The evolving experi- 
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ence of nine years in consciously applying 
the case work method to the service of indi- 
yiduals and families whose difficulties have 
been created or irritated by migration has 
convinced us that the migrant’s experience 
js international and as such requires interna- 
tional organization, technique, and co-opera- 
tion between agencies and social workers in 
different countries. 

\When one attempts to deal locally with 
the problems of an individual or family pos- 
sessing this composite complex local and 
international experience without the col- 
laboration of workers and agencies in other 
countries who can be helpful, results are 
likely to be superficial and temporary. Col- 
laboration with workers and agencies in 
other countries is wise not alone for the more 
effective results that may accrue in the treat- 
ment of individual cases but for the contact 
it will give us with the philosophies and 
methods of other countries. Concepts that 
are the regular stock in trade of the social 
worker concerning the family, the freedom 
and dignity of the individual, the parent- 
child relationship, and the leadership func- 
tion of the social worker differ radically be- 
tween countries. An _ understanding of 
those differences is a challenging and ad- 
venturesome task which promises to enrich 
our equipment and enhance our effectiveness. 

Then, too, the method of case work is 
being challenged from many sides. Increas- 
ingly we are confronted with the problem of 
applying the case work method to the needs 
of larger and larger numbers. What agency 
can say that it is rendering adequate case 
work service to all the members of the com- 
munity who need it? We are interested, 
therefore, in finding integration between 
case work and such group methods of attack 
as mother’s aid, social insurance, and old 
age pensions. With these group methods of 
relief by categories, agencieS abroad have 
had a longer experience. We look to them 
for the fruits of that experience. 

On the other hand agencies abroad are in- 
terested in our case work approach. Group 
methods are not entirely effective. The indi- 
vidual and his peculiar needs are lost sight 
of. His relief through the medium of many 
categories for which he qualifies—such as 
sickness insurance and unemployment allow- 
ances which he receives by right—still leave 


him bereft of the stimulation and leadership 
which our trained case workers bring to his 
fellow in need in this country. Collabora- 
tion and more active contacts between the 
workers of different countries are indicated 
as desirable and it is to this problem that 
this round table is devoted. 

A word at this point on the existing ma- 
chinery for collaboration will be helpful. 
The International Migration Service is an 
organization of socially-minded people in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and America, ren- 
dering a case work service to those whose 
difficulties require action in more than one 
country. Headquarters are in Geneva and 
branches are maintained in all the countries 
mentioned. The headquarters office also 
provides a case work service through cor- 
respondence with fifty other countries 
where volunteer correspondents have been 
developed. 

The organization is democratically sup- 
ported in all countries. At the present time 
the Warsaw, Prague, Berlin, Paris, and 
New York offices are supported by funds 
raised in their respective countries. In 
Switzerland more funds are raised than 
needed for the support of the local work and 
it therefore contributes to headquarters sup- 
port in Geneva. Marseilles and Athens are 
dependent upon support from headquarters, 
which in turn receives most of its money 
from America. 

Each branch is autonomous with respect 
to matters of administration within its own 
country but in matters of concern to the 
entire service shares control with the Inter- 
national Committee which meets each year 
in Geneva. The director and two members 
of each branch are members of the Interna- 
tional Committee which has final authority 
over budgets, programs, and the appoint- 
ment of branch directors. Time will not 
permit a complete exposition of the peculiar 
administrative character of the organiza- 
tion. Recognizing the interdependence of 
each branch upon the others and the peculiar 
need for common purposes, standards, and 
programs, the essential function of leader- 
ship in the delicate and practical balancing 
of effort has been placed in the International 
Committee in which all branches have 
membership. 
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Local corresponding agencies are an im- 
portant part of the picture of international 
case work and have a real stake in its de- 
velopment, but ingenuity has not yet devised 
a method which will give them formal or- 
ganizational relationship to the international 
structure. Our efforts and ingenuity have 
been exhausted to date in building an or- 
ganization which, while recognizing the 
demands of local national autonomy, will at 
the same time preserve unity of purpose 
through real leadership in an international 
committee and staff. 

The director of each branch has had 
training in social work and is of the na- 
tionality of her country. Most of the present 
directors have had as much as a year’s train- 
ing and case work experience in this coun- 
try. The staffs of the branches vary from 
two in Prague and Berlin to eleven in New 
York. Correspondence is conducted in Eng- 
lish between branches and headquarters but 
in the language of the country between 
branches and local correspondents within the 
country. 

The work of the branches differs some- 
what in different countries. The American 
branch collaborates, for instance, with some 
600 local American case working agencies 
during the year, receiving cases from them 
and referring cases received from abroad to 
them. It does not deal directly with clients. 
In Greece, however, where other case work- 
ing agencies are practically non-existent, the 
Athens branch deals directly with clients 
who live within the city or come to Athens 
on the occasion of their departure from or 
return to the country. All other clients are 
served through local correspondents. The 
Prague, Berlin, Paris, and Geneva branches 
function much as the American branch does. 
The Marseilles and Warsaw branches have 
contact with clients approximating that of 
the Athens branch. 

The character of the relationship between 
local family welfare agencies in America and 
the American branch (and through it the 
International Migration Service as a whole) 
is a problem that is frankly before us. 
Ideally we would suggest that it should be 
the assumption of joint responsibility for 
individual families whose problems are in- 
ternational in character. Effective treatment 


in such families presents real problems of 


co-operative relationships. If, for instance, 
the worker in the local family society looks 
upon the worker in the International Migra- 
tion Service and thé workers in a local cor- 
responding agency abroad as mere suppliers 
of information, she thereby shuts off the 
flow of experience, judgment, and skill that 
might be available to her if her attitude were 
one of sharing and collaborating. Again if 
the worker abroad, rationalizing in her own 
milieu, attempts a too positive attitude of 
direction; or if the International Migration 
Service worker, conscious chiefly of inter- 
national factors, unwittingly assumes an atti- 
tude of direction or supervision in a situ- 
ation presenting also purely local factors, 
again there is lacking that degree of integra- 
tion of the skills and knowledge of all parties 
to the process which will produce effective 
results. When to all this must be added that 
restraint which will insure the intellectual 
and emotional participation of the client or 
clients who may be separated in the two 
countries, we have indeed a problem which 
challenges. 

Our concept of the value of the partici- 
pation of the client in recognizing the ele- 
ments of his difficulty and in shaping a pro- 
gram is not yet fully understood abroad. 
And yet their philosophy ot the freedom and 
dignity of the individual might take them 
farther in leaving the client even greater 
freedom of choice in his own affairs. The 
distinction may be slight but it seems to me 
that we here tend to give more leadership 
and direction to the client’s thinking, while 
abroad the client might be left more often 
to think for himself without the degree of 
stimulation that a skilful case worker would 
provide. Generalizations are exceedingly 
dangerous but my impression is that our 
former concept—of rendering service to the 
client—is still more prevalent abroad. 

Between member agencies of the Family 
Welfare Association of America there have 
developed slowly and gradually through the 
years of joint experience certain standards 
of co-operation and a very real feeling of 
fellowship in a common cause. This sense 
of fellowship has been broadened in recent 
years to include agencies under public 
auspices and more recently certain agencies 
under religious auspices. The growth of 
this fellowship has been a slow process. It 
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did not come about through deciding intel- 
lectually from an administrative viewpoint 
that all agencies and workers serving fami- 
lies in need should be members of a common 
organization but rather, through the educa- 
tional process of experience in our day-by- 
day work, did we discover that the groups 
mentioned above were in fact like-minded. 

It seems to me that, basic to an approach 
to the problem of joint collaboration with 
social workers abroad in dealing with fami- 
lies in part or wholly resident here, is a will- 
ingness to believe that actual experience may 
discover for us a similar like-mindedness in 
those abroad who have already devoted 
themselves to the application of the case 
work method. To this willingness we be- 
lieve should be added a tolerance for differ- 
ences in training and in concepts, and cer- 
tainly an appreciation of the real handicaps 
in lack of tools and resources under which 
the worker abroad is laboring. 

That this experience of collaboration must 
be gained through the medium of cor- 
respondence makes the process doubly diffi- 
cult. International correspondence is an art 
requiring patience and skill. Experience is 
teaching us that care must first be used in 
marshalling the facts. The services, co- 
operation or information, requested must be 
specifically stated and convincing reasons 
given for making the requests. It cannot be 
hastily assumed that the worker’s interest 
here in the family will be readily understood 
or taken for granted by the worker abroad. 
Such opening phrases as “ we are interested 
in the above-named family” are generally 
not understood. In Europe, where police 
registration is prevalent, individuals are 
quite accustomed to give readily certain 
census facts about themselves, but when an 
inquiry goes beyond such details it is some- 
times looked upon by the client or relative 
as unwarranted and impertinent. 

The social worker abroad therefore must 
be fortified with sufficient knowledge of the 
client here in America to enable her to speak 
so convincingly and intimately of the client’s 
situation as to win for herself in making an 
inquiry the status of a person included 
within the family circle with whom family 
affairs may be discussed. The specific pur- 
pose which the information requested will 
Serve must also be made plain. Speaking 


generally again, and with reservations, 
workers abroad are very practical-minded. 
It is wise to avoid asking for information 
which might be secured from more skilful 
questioning of the client here. Above all, let- 
ters should be convincingly sincere and 
human and possess color and interpretative 
description. Europeans as a rule do not use 
first names for adults and, as we all know, 
are more meticulous in their expressions of 
politeness. 

Having in mind also such practical mat- 
ters as distance from the office, less adequate 
and slower means of transportation, the let- 
ter should be such a vivid presentation of 
the situation here that action will be stimu- 
lated abroad. These are but tentative sug- 
gestions. We are still inarticulate on the 
elements of successful correspondence and 
the actual study of experience in correspond- 
ence would, we believe, produce real, prac- 
tical suggestions for improving it. 

Twenty minutes is too brief a time in 
which to introduce the broad subject of 
international case work. I have had to 
assume that your presence indicates a sense 
of the wisdom of sharing experience with 
workers abroad and to leave to those who 
follow me the exposition of the more prac- 
tical considerations involved in the process. 
This is the first meeting on this subject and 
I hope that the discussion will develop more 
clearly the practical direction our efforts 
should take in finding common grounds and 
a meeting of minds on problems that are 
prone to resist any but the most completely 
organized efforts to cope with them. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


RS. GLENN’S paper was given at the 

Family Social Work Dinner at Boston, June 
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Joanna C. Colcord and Ruth Z. S. Mann. Miss 
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INTERNATIONAL CASE WORK FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF AN AMERICAN 
FAMILY AGENCY | 


: ELIZABETH DUTCHER 
Secretary, Committee for Service and Relief, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


S we review case work trends in the last 
ten years the impression persists that 
the two approaches that have most 

influenced our techniques are (1) the psy- 
chological approach, dealing with the ex- 
ploration of personality on the basis of study 
of the subjective life of the individual with 
a frank minimizing of his cultural and racial 
conditioning, and (2) the increased em- 
phasis on the study of racial backgrounds 
and the kind of interpretation that follows 
naturally out of the sort of pioneer work 
that the International Migration Service and 
its allied organizations (like the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference) have been 
carrying on. It is the purpose of this paper 
to evaluate what the gains have been on the 
part of a large family case work agency that 
is using increasingly the approach that in- 
cludes some study of foreign backgrounds 
and is definitely collaborating in the interna- 
tional case work plan. Does the kind of 
interpreted knowledge that we get from such 
participation help both in diagnosis and 
treatment, and is it particularly useful in 
making us more clearly aware of the 
strengthening factors that will help in the 
carrying out of the plan and the forces, some 
of them very obscure, that are working 
against us? 

The Service and Relief Department of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, whose 
experience is the basis for this paper, is per- 
haps in an average situation so far as its 
clients’ backgrounds are concerned. In 54.4 
per cent of our families last year the heads 
were persons who were born outside of the 
United States and its possessions. These 
foreign-born came from thirty-six countries, 
plus the continents of South America and 
Africa taken as a whole, without any attempt 
to divide their emigrants on a nationality 
basis. 


Our experience has repeated Mr. War- 
ren’s generalization that these. foreign-born 
heads of families come under our care when 


they have been in the United States a sur- 
prisingly long time: more than 77 per cent 
have been in the United States more than ten 
years. When they came to this country, 
they came presumably to kinfolk who were 
eager to help them get established; they 
came usually with youth and _ physical 
strength as assets, and they were carried 
along by their own faith that they would find 
the end of the rainbow in America. Ten or 
fifteen years later they came to the family 
welfare society in middle life, their health 
gone, disappointed, perhaps even embittered, 
by their experience, only partially assimi- 
lated to American culture, and yet grown 
away from the ancient culture which was 
their birthright. It is in this betwixt and 
between state that we find them and it is at 
this point that we need the kind of help to 
understand them that the internationally or- 
ganized case work society can give us. 


Our organization is not yet geared into a 
complete working relationship with the 
International Migration Service, but during 
the past year we have called upon them to 
the extent that correspondents in twenty- 
four different countries have had to be 
found to help us solve our problems. What 
kind of a service have these twenty-four 
correspondents and the intermediaries, the 
case work staff of the International Migra- 
tion Service, given us? 

In the first place we have more than a 
shrewd suspicion that the International or- 
ganization has been doing considerable case 
work with us. Any organization function- 
ing on an international basis is of course 
confronted with huge difficulties. The diffi- 
culty is very serious, even in large cities, in 
finding case work correspondents among 
people accustomed to a categorical approach 
to social problems, where perhaps also (as 
in Italy under the Fascist régime or in Soviet 
Russia) there is, in addition to the strict 
categorical approach, a distinct prejudice 
against inquiries based on the study of the 
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individual and carried through by private 
individuals and organizations. Add to this 
the difficulty in getting information about 
cients all of whose relatives and friends ap- 
sarently live in tiny villages in inaccessible 
mountain districts. 

Once secured, a case work correspondent 
must deal with letters written by an Ameri- 
can case worker who is too prone to write 
routine letters beginning with the deadly 
phrase, ““ We are interested in the Brown 
family” to a case worker trained in 
her own school who will know exactly what 
she means by the inquiry and will answer 
her in her own idiom. To such case workers 
the International Migration Service tries to 
give, through its staff correspondents, the 
kind of imagination that will enable them to 
visualize their correspondents. It tries to 
develop the case worker’s power of stating 
so vividly and clearly the situation of the 
family in America, what she needs further 
to know about them from the point of view 
of their old world affiliations, and why she 
needs to know it, that the correspondent is 
impelled, because he is interested in people, 
because he truly wants to help, and because 
he himself is stimulated imaginatively by the 
letter, to use every possible means to do his 
part. This implies on the part of the Ameri- 
can case worker who is writing the report 
the ability to throw aside the bonds of a tech- 
nical routine, and write an even more 
thoughtful, informative, guarded, and yet 
stimulating letter than she would write to a 
chance correspondent in the United States. 
In all this the International Migration Serv- 
ice must gradually bring home to the Ameri- 
can social worker the interpretative value of 
the service; the help their service can give 
to the correspondents on both sides of the 
ocean in reading between each other’s lines. 
For much of the elementary kind of infor- 
mation that is sought in this correspondence, 
the case worker has in the past been depend- 
ent on letters to consuls and to mayors, and 
to those family societies with strange and 
mysterious names that are listed in the 
back of the Inter-City Service issued by 
the Family Welfare Association of America. 
Harassed as she is by the emergent demands 
of the moment and with her present day 
tendencies to feel it much more important 
to know exactly when her client walked and 


talked and cut his teeth than to study his 
cultural backgrounds and the code that was 
impressed upon him in his old home in 
Poland or Sicily, she is inclined to think of 
the I.M.S. only as a rather slow and per- 
haps uncertain way of getting this same ele- 
mentary and objective information—mar- 
riages and births verified, or what kind of 
medical care will be given to the client if he 
is repatriated. Gradually, however, as she 
uses the service, she comes to realize, even 
with the rapid breaking down of frontiers 
and the tendency to make life everywhere 
of the same pattern, that there is still neces- 
sary much interpretation of laws, of cus- 
toms, of national and racial procedure in 
health care, in educational facilities, in the 
protection of children, and in what not, 
before the case worker can really evaluate 
the objective information she receives. 

The early settlement worker who lived 
close to the foreign-born in their everyday 
life and who saw them in their more normal 
aspects, not conditioned in her approach by 
some emergent pathological situation need- 
ing to be dealt with immediately, knew this 
well and went to endless trouble to secure 
some first hand knowledge of the old world 
communities from which her present neigh- 
bors came. Such studies as those made 
twenty years ago by Emily Green Balch in 
Central Europe are still important contribu- 
tions to the literature bearing on the subject. 
But it is perhaps a little typical of the clan- 
nishness of the case work group that it has 
taken the leadership of a case work agency 
to rouse our active interest in the interna- 
tional aspects of our work and enable us to 
envisage wider horizons. 

We have spoken of the skilled case work 
that the I.M.S. is doing with American case 
workers. It is the only correspondence 
school in case work that I know of, and the 
job is a delicate one, approached with skill 
and tact as all supervisory work must be, 
and from a constructive and yet analytic 
standpoint. We have not only a sense of 
personal success but we have the thrill of 
feeling that we are making a real contribu- 
tion to international case work when a cor- 
dial letter comes from the case work super- 
visor in Athens, saying that she “is using 
the excellent letter which you sent us on this 
case as training material for our correspond- 
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ent” (a Spartan lady, by the way). “ We 
have translated these letters to show how we 
do our work and the type of histories we 
should like to have.’” But we are more apt 
to receive in response to our first inquiry a 
gentle admonition like this: “ We are won- 
dering if Mr. P has heard anything at all 
from his sister in recent years and in turn 
has he written to her? At this time is he 
anxious to renew the relationship and does 
he wish the contact made or is it one of the 
instances where you are hoping that we may 
be able to re-arouse the sister’s interest in 
her brother? In other words, is he so dis- 
couraged at the present time that he will not 
write her himself? Do you want informa- 
tion about his first marriage because he 
seems to be having difficulty in adjusting to 
his family at the present time?’ Also, in 
approaching the sister, are we to stress the 
fact that her brother is discouraged as well 
as ill and are we to give this as a reason why 
he will not write himself or is there some 
other reason which would help our cor- 
respondent in making a good contact with 
the sister? As I read over your letter, I 
take it that the question of financial assist- 
ance is not to be brought up, am I right 
about this?” 

In undertaking this kind of guidance to 
the American case worker the I.M.S. is not 
only trying to educate the foreign cor- 
respondent and to help her make good, but 
the organization is working to make every 
bit of effort count to the utmost. When we 
have a situation such as that of a Greek 
father with three little boys who are now in 
a remote mountain village in Sparta, so re- 
mote and so inaccessible that the journey to 
locate them will be a very costly one both in 
effort and actual money for the nearest 
Greek correspondent—so costly in fact that 
the father must send his last dollar to* help 
defray the cost of the trip—then we must 
make sure that the visit is fruitful and worth 
while, that the correspondent goes equipped 
to meet any question that may come up in 
the course of the interview, and that the 
effort and the counseling together bring 
practical and, if possible, immediate results. 


Take for instance a French family, the Lamar- 
tines: When we first knew Monsieur Lamartine, 
he was living with his wife, Marguerite, his two 
little children, Ferdinand and Lucienne, and his 
step-son, Marcel, to say nothing of a very cordial 
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dog, Dienne, in a damp basement in a nondescript 
community at the extreme outer edge of Brooklyn, 
Monsieur Lamartine was a veteran of the World 
War, where he had been wounded, and when we 
found him he was very ill with pneumonia. Hos.- 
pital care saved his life for the time being but 
tuberculosis developed and the time came when 
the whole family knew that Monsieur Lamartine’s 
days were numbered. In the meantime Marcel 
had been called to the colors and had gone back 
home for his military service. It was at this 
point that our correspondence with the French 
branch of the I.M.S. began. What we first wanted 
were the matters of public record on which we 
needed verification—the marriage of the couple, 
the birth certificates of the children, the record of 
the public agency in Havre that had .cared for 
Madame Lamartine in her widowhood before she 
married her present husband. All these things 
would be necessary should she apply later to a 
public agency for mother’s assistance in New York 
City. But later we wanted a very different kind 
of information. We wanted to know how much 
longer Marcel would have to serve in the Army, 
what his plans were when his period of military 
service was up, what Madame Lamartine’s other 
children by her former marriage thought she ought 
to do if Monsieur Lamartine passed away, whether 
she who would always remain French in speech 
and thought, should return to her native land or 
remain here. Painstakingly and most helpfully did 
the International Migration Service inquire into all 
these things and give us recommendations based 
on a real study of the whole situation. And later 
when Monsieur Lamartaine died and Marcel’s 
military service was over and yet he did not return 
to the United States, the French branch enabled 
Marcel to secure the delayed “ Requisition Mili- 
taire”’ which was holding him up, so that he couid 
come once more to America and assume his 
mother’s support. 


More complicated perhaps was the situation of 
a Polish client, a skilled carpenter, who asked our 
assistance in the matter of his three little boys 
who were with their mother in Poland. Just 
previous to the World War, Mr. Cermak came to 
this country and was able to establish himself 
almost immediately. Soon after the War began 
he sent for his wife and three little ones, sending 
their tickets and additional money to provide com- 
forts for them on their trip. The wife was much 
attached to her old father, she was afraid to travel 
over seas full of lurking perils, and so she pocketed 
the money and returned the tickets. Mr. Cermak 
sent her money very faithfully but she always 
refused to undertake the journey and recently he 
had heard rumors that she was living with another 
man and had a child by him. Mr. Cermak honestly 
wanted to do what was best for the boys. He 
had built a rather nice two-story house and the 
friend who had shared in this enterprise and who 
lived in the other apartment. in the house had a 
wife who was open hearted and willing to help 
our client in the care of his children; but eager 
as he was to have them Mr. Cermak did not want 
them to come if they wanted to stay with their 
mother. It was a situation where impartial study 
undertaken with a single eye to the welfare 0 
the children was necessary. That the I.M.S. 
Polish branch furnished. They reported that Mts. 
Cermak was living in a comfortable way om a 
farm with her old father and her new mate but 
that the children were not doing well. They were 
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yell cared for physically but they were not doing 
yell at school “because of disturbed conditions 
st home.” They proceeded to persuade the mother 
i send the boys to their father and carried through 
jl arrangements. At the last minute one of the 
boys, little Roland, elected to stay with his mother. 
The I.M.S. case worker did not in any way 
try to influence this decision but carried the plan 
through in such a tactful way that Mrs. Cermak 
was never alienated. One of the most delightful 
things in our record of this family is a letter 
yoicing appreciation from the Polish branch, sent 
in answer to our letter describing the happiness of 
the two boys in their new home in America. 


In this last case we have a real appreci- 
ation of the more subjective side of case 
work on the part of both the Polish and 
American case workers involved and we can 
appreciate what all this means to a country 
ysed to thinking of the poor as people to be 
helped only if there were certain disabilities 
present and of a routine kind of care for 
ach disability. As Dr. Wilhelm P. Pillig- 
heit, Chairman of the’German Association 
of Public and Private Welfare, said at the 
International Conference of Social Work in 
Paris in 1928, in commenting on the marked 
tendency in Germany away from group con- 
cepts toward treating each case on the basis 
of the individual with full appreciation of 
the psychological and psychiatric factors in- 
volved: “* While this counteracts the socio- 
logical bias in welfare work it does not 
exclude it, rather it is the basis for better 
sociological action,” and so must all earnest 
ase workers, international and_ national, 
hope this correlation of effort and this inter- 
penetration of method will result. Just as in 
our own individual community we collect 
through case work facts that are used 
toward the improvement of social conditions, 
% we hope that, in a world that is still too 
much governed by what are considered to be 
national interests, the day will come when 
(to use Miss Hurlbutt’s phrase) “ by care- 
ful experimentation a way will be found by 
which dependent aliens may be dealt with in 
accordance with social principles without 
jeopardizing these national interests.” 

And so our feeling of despair and hope- 
lessness—when an insane member of a 
family in whom we are interested is deported 
oa country where modern care for his dis- 
order is still unknown; or when we learn 
that the boy that another of our families has 
been hoping for years could join them in 
this country has a seemingly incurable and 


persistent trachoma and under present con- 
ditions can never be admitted to this coun- 
try—is tempered by the hope that with 
socially minded people in all countries work- 
ing together on a case work basis to meet 
human problems, the day will come when 
these questions will be settled on the basis 
of human needs rather than in an arbitrary 
way. 

Not only does this approach bring a vision 
of the future but it gives a wider horizon to 
present day work. I recently studied the 
situation of an Italian family now under the 
care of one of our districts. The man is a 
mental defective with a generally inferior 
physical make-up as well. The climate and 
his work combined are always too much for 
him and he suffers from a succession of 
bronchial and asthmatic attacks. His inter- 
est in his family is nil and his wife regards 
him with increasing contempt. The mar- 
riage in the first place followed a chance 
acquaintance between two lonely people. 
Her relatives were in Italy, his were in 
South America. Twice she has run off with 
other men but something decent and law 
abiding in her brought her back to care for 
her children. Her plan is to return with her 
children to her people in Italy; his is to find 
an asylum on his brother’s ranch on the 
pampas. This may not be at all the wise 
solution but in the meantime what interest- 
ing possibilities there are that international 
case work may cast light on this sordid and 
impossible situation. 

There are some of us who, when we first 
heard the phrase international case work, 
thought it a bit quixotic. The job seemed 
so enormous, the resources so few, that it 
seemed impossible that the plan could be 
developed to a workable one within a few 
years; and yet it definitely is working, how- 
ever imperfectly, and bringing, as we have 
seen, new values to the case work program. 
To the program, | have said; yes, and to the 
case worker as well. For just as the case 
work method itself lifts us above the meanly 
personal or emotional approach to a prob- 
lem, so this international approach gives us 
a release from many prejudices and inhibi- 
tions that may be ours and makes us in a 
true and noble sense citizens of the world. 
The international approach is the statesman- 
like approach. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OCIAL Worker tx Famity, MEDICAL, AND 
S Psycuratric SocraL Work: Louise C. Oden- 
crantz. Harper, New York, 1929, 374 pp. 

Do you know a college student who is thinking 
of entering the case work field? ,Refer him to The 
Social Worker and he will find three forms of case 
work so adequately portrayed that most of his 
questions will be answered. Has an influential lay- 
man sought to get a paid position for the widow of 
a friend who is “a fine woman, has brought up 
three children, and needs the money”? Hand him 
The Social Worker and he ought to be able to see 
the inadequacy of his candidate’s equipment. 

The book is divided into three sections: family 
case work, medical social work, and psychiatric 
social work. The arrangement under each field is 
similar, so that it is possible to make interesting 
cross comparisons on such matters as training, sal- 
aries, and conditions of employment in the three 
fields. Taken together, these chapters form an 
impressive bulwark to the claim that social work 
has reached a professional status. 

The present report does not bring out quite 
clearly one fundamental difference between the 
fields described: the fact that medical and psy- 
chiatric social work are intra-mural, to adopt the 
phraseology of the Milford Conference Report, 
while family case work is extra-mural. The task 
of the intra-mural case worker is immensely com- 
plicated by the fact that her responsibility is not 
merely the double one, to client and community, 
but that it includes a third, that toward the medical 
man under whose direction she is working, and 
possibly also toward a clinic or hospital to which 
they are both attached. In the latter case, the 
responsibility of the intra-mural worker in the 
matter of co-operation with outside social agencies 
also becomes quite another matter. She is then the 
natural channel through which all the contacts of 
the extra-mural workers with her institution should 
be made. She must stand as interpreter between 
them. This peculiar relationship does not seem to 
be altogether clearly brought out in The Social 
Worker. 

Lack of experience on the part of the~present 
reviewer makes more detailed comment on the 
medical and psychiatric sections impossible; what 
follows relates therefore to Part I, The Analysis 
of Positions in Family Social Work. 

It has been facetiously said that a person who 
had all the qualities and abilities necessary to be a 
good district secretary would have no difficulty 
whatever in being President of the United States. 
Miss Odencrantz’ book lends point to this dictum; 
the complexity and importance of the district sec- 
retary’s job stands out in high relief. More space 
is devoted to the visitor's task but that is largely 


because the visitor’s training is fully discussed and 
the visitor's training on the job is in large measure 
the work of the district secretary. And it is sig- 
nificant that Miss Odencrantz devoted to the gen- 
eral secretary and to the case supervisor consider- 
ably fewer pages than she does to the district 
secretary. Which is as it should be, for any G, §, 
or supervisor will tell you that the district secre- 
tary’s is the most important staff job in the family 
agency, his or her own not excepted. 

The section on training of visitors is likely to be 
soonest outmoded of any part of the book. As 
facilities for school training increase and are 
availed of by prospective social workers, the make- 
shift methods of training which are faithfully por- 
trayed by the book will without doubt give place to 
something more carefully formulated. 

The time-distribution of both visitor and district 
secretary made no mention of one _ important 
“leak.” This is the time that is necessarily spent, 
in most agencies, in accompanying clients to courts 
and to clinics in order to see that their needs are 
properly interpreted and that they receive adequate 
attention. As courts and clinics provide themselves 
with more and better-trained social workers, com- 
petent to see that the job is done right, let us hope 
that the need for this wasteful and distressing 
duplication will diminish and eventually disappear. 

The visitors’ two specimen days, shown on page 
41, are remarkable in that both close promptly at 
five, which visitors’ days seldom do. It might have 
been brought out that the time the visitor spends in 
transit between visits is the only chance she usually 
has during the day to plan and arrange her notes. 
Otherwise, planning has to come out of her leisure 
time. 

In the section dealing with what the visitor 
actually does, the experience of visitors in large 
cities seems to have been more definitely in mind. 
In the smaller communities, where clients own their 
own homes, or at least are making payments on 
them, there is a wide range of complicated business 
problems which fall to the lot of the visitor to 
solve if she can. She must be familiar with con- 
tracts and mortgages, and with the adjustments 
that can be made to conserve equity in property. 
Similarly, in states which permit the garnishment 
of wages, she must often take over a wage assign- 
ment, deal with twenty different creditors and 
handle a family’s entire income till the claims are 
satisfied. 

To the general secretary, as chief representative 
of the society to the community, fall many anoma- 
lous duties which the long list given by Miss Oden- 
crantz can scarcely include. The borderland: be 
tween the two kinds of activities denoted by the 
word “ social” is a puzzling one to many a general 
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secretary. Does he join a given luncheon club for 
personal reasons, or because it will help his job? 
If the chairman of the Budget and Distribution 
Committee telephones and asks him to fill out a 
foursome that afternoon, shall he count it as part 
of his job and go, or go with a guilty conscience, 
or shall he turn it down and stay in the office? 
How much of the entertaining that he has to do is 
properly chargeable to expenses? The more popu- 
lar “ socially” the general secretary and his wife 
become, the more does he feel the need of some 
clear-cut “job analysis” of this part of his 
activities. 

A few years ago, a family society was likely to 
have, as second in command, either a case super- 
visor or assistant general secretary. The terms 
were practically synonymous; both meant a direc- 
tor of case work. Recently, however, we are be- 
ginning to find societies which boast both. There 
are even assistants to the general secretary, who do 
not carry administrative responsibility in his 
absence. There is great confusion about what is 
meant by these titles, arid the field itself is scarcely 
conscious of the implications in this subdivision of 
the executive task. It would be unreasonable to 
expect Miss Odencrantz to have explored them at 
such an early stage, but they do need clarification. 

Although The Social Worker, like any other 
book that deals with a developing art, may soon 
be out of date in some particulars, it is valuable at 
this time to have a picture—a cross-section, so to 
speak—of the task as it is being done here and 
today. The section on vacations, Sabbatical leave, 
and sick leave, for instance, while it may not be 
quite so applicable ten years from now, may be 
immensely valuable, when taken with the rest of 
the material, in combating the pernicious tend- 
ency, shown in some communities, of bringing 
pressure to bear on the social agencies to reduce 
vacations. 

The uses to which one might conceivably put the 
material in this book are endless. In recruiting, in 
training students, in staff instruction and discussion, 
and in acquainting the community with the real 
meaning of the words “ social work” and “ social 
worker,” it is sure to prove invaluable. 


J. C. Cotcorp 


HE Heroic Lire or St. Vincent DE Pavuv: 

A biography by Henri Lavedan translated 

by Helen Younger Chase. New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1929. 


St. Vincent de Paul may be regarded as a part 
of the Catholic revival that spread over France and 
Italy during the seventeenth century. The leaders 
of this movement had as their objective the revival 
of Catholic thought and action. St. Francis de 
Sales was primarily the apostle of devout human- 


ism. He presented Christian thought in such a 
way as to make a more vital force in the Chris- 
tian’s daily life. St. Charles Borromeo devoted 
himself to the securing of higher standards in the 
Christian ministry. St. Vincent de Paul was pri- 
marily a man of the common people. It is, there- 
fore, quite proper that his biographers should en- 
deavor to bring him within the reach of the people. 
His life has always been a source of inspiration to 
those who are dedicated to the common welfare. 

The Catholic revival of the seventeenth cen- 
tury has provided a fruitful field for scholars in- 
terested in the philosophical, literary, and practical 
aspects of Catholic thought. It is impossible to 
appreciate later social and religious movements in 
the Catholic Church without a good working 
knowledge of this period. The Catholic Church 
of our time owes much to seventeenth century 
France. High Church Protestantism has also been 
influenced very markedly by French thought of this 
period. Recent French writers, and especially 
Henri Bremond, have done much to popularize the 
literature of seventeenth century religious thought 
in France. 

St. Vincent de Paul must be regarded as a 
product of the religious thinking of seventeenth 
century France. But he went further than any 
other religious leader of the century in embodying 
Christian thought in a concrete social program. 
It has been said that St. Francis de Sales had in 
mind at first the organization of an active mission- 
ary society of women, but that he had been dis- 
couraged in the project. It was something new in 
Catholic religious life. Religious orders of women 
in the past had tended towards the contemplative. 
It is necessary to keep this in mind in studying the 
contribution of St. Vincent de Paul. He estab- 
lished a community whose cloister was to be the 
city streets, the alleys, and the homes of the poor. 
It was a new departure that has exercised a pro- 
found influence not only in Catholic but also in 
Protestant charities. 

M. Henri Lavedan has given up a truly artistic 
picture of the factors in St. Vincent’s personal 
development. There is a touch of the dramatic 
about the whole story from beginning to end. The 
reader follows with intense interest the story of 
the poor shepherd boy, rising step by step until he 
becomes one of the most powerful figures in the 
nation. For St. Vincent life was just one practical 
thing after another. He did not think in large 
programs. His whole program grew out of the 
concrete situations in which he found himself. He 
seemed, above all else, to have the art of inspiring 
others to carry out the projects in which he was 
interested. 

Everyone gathers inspiration from communion 
with heroic leaders of the past. One cannot help 
feeling that he is a part of their company. No per- 
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son who guides the destigjes of human beings can 
fail to share in their inspiration. A deeper knowl- 
edge of their personalities must be helpful in our 
own personal lives and in our ability to inspire 
others. Read M. Lavedan’s Life of St. Vincent de 
Paul and you will be the ‘better for it. 
joun O’GrRapy 

RACTICAL Psycnotocy oF BasyHoop: 

Jessie Fenton. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 

1925, 348 pp. 

This is a searchingly direct, informative, and 
engaging account of “fundamental facts about the 
infant’s native powers and potentialities at birth, 
and the manner in which his mental and emotional 
development proceeds,” supplemented by experi- 
ential data by way of illustration and as a basis for 
a mother’s comparison of facts in relation to her 
own child. The statements to this effect, in the 
preface of the book, are unusually well borne out. 
Part of the success seems due to the arrangement 
of material. The first part traces the development 
of the author’s own child, from infancy to the age 
of two years, in such a way as to capture the 
reader's interest in the whole realm of rational 
baby activities. The author’s faithful searching 
account of the development of her own child is 
convincing enough to give the reader something of 
the satisfaction that comes with first-hand, intelli- 
gent observation. Having made the baby the cen- 
tral object of interest through the natural chrono- 
logical unfolding of his activities and potentialities, 
the second half of the book carries the reader 
logically from the “ project” into a discussion of 
the important influences of early handling of the 
child, and the rdéle of the parent in exposing him 
to constructive opportunities for further growth. 

It is a book widely accepted for its soundness by 
experts in various fields. One commentary fre- 
quently heard is to the effect that the material is 
based on the development of a superior child. The 
material is so handled that this possible criticism 
is hardly tenable from the standpoint of the child 
of a lesser capacity. Spontaneous growth process, 
plus the intelligent association of one aspect of 
this with another, in order to make possible for the 
baby the integration of experiences which will pro- 
duce a third element of success rather than any 
standard, is made the focus of the reader’s atten- 
tion. It is as if one were following the child intel- 
ligently rather than examining the child critically. 
The author presents, consciously or unconsciously, 
a splendid exemplary attitude in this. 

The attack is vital and convincing in the midst 
of a prevalence of books which attempt to give an 
understanding of the young child through the 
presentation of particular significant aspects of his 
behavior. The book avoids, in general, the intro- 
duction of negative or problematical aspects in the 





baby’s development. It also avoids the presentation 
of concepts and precepts of training before the 
reader has been introduced to and exposed to a 
total child-personality through a series of intimate 
observations of a two-year career. 
CurisTINE C. Ross 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City 
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